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TAMING WILD HORSES. 


HavinG announced some months since, that the editor of the Turf 
Register had become possessed of the secret for taming wild horses, some 
publication of the results of our experiments, has been of course expected, 
and we now proceed with a statement of facts. We must premise, that 
there is no man who detests quackery in all its forms, or that abhors more 
thoroughly the witchery of charms, then does the writer of this. It was 
this contempt for empiricism, that kept him for some years from even 
listening to the reports of ‘taming wild horses’ in a few minutes, by aid of 
some secret means; and when the high respectability of the reporters was 
forced upon him as a voucher for the correctness of the reports, the same 
feeling compelled him to attribute those wonderful results, to delusion, to 
the practice of which, respectable men are as liable to become the dupes 
as any others. At length, a report came from a source, which could not 
be doubted, either on the score of respectability, or the supposition of 
delusion—the reporter practised with his own hands, and witnessed the 


results with his own senses, (see Turf Register, vol. viii. page 261, 262. 
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263, and 500.) We then determined to obtain the arcanum and try it 
ourselves. We have done so, and we are convinced. We shall now 
state a few facts. Having had no opportunity of course, to try it on wild 
horses, our experiments have been confined to baulky horses, and we have 
had but three chances even with them, and they were accidentally met 
with, and of course we were not duly prepared. A friend was found in 
the street with one of his carriage horses refusing to go. It was an old 
trick of hers, (it was a mare,) and in a ride of two miles, she had stopt 
several times, laid down in the road, and acted the stubborn and sulky 
brute in all its characters. When we found him, our friend was stuffing 
the animal’s ears with soft paper; he had whipped the brute till he was 
tired, the paper was speedily shaken out by the animal. We approached 
the mare, asked our friend to desist from further efforts, saying the mare 
would go presently, at the same time applying the arcanum slightly, but 
not perceptibly to any of the bystanders. In less than ten minutes, I told 
my friend I thought she would go; he took the reins, she went off hand- 
somely, travelled seven or eight miles out, returned in the evening, and 
exhibited no more signs of baulking. We have not heard whether the 
animal has baulked since; but should not be surprised if it did, as the 
operation was very slight and imperfect, from our not being properly pre- 
pared. The other two cases were both alike precisely, at different times. 
They were horses with heavy loads of wood on carts, at the foot of the long 
hill in Charles street. We found the drivers whipping and beating them 
with the butt end of their whips over the head, and the horses in a perfect 
frenzy from fear. We prevailed on the drivers to rest the horses, put up 
the shafts, approached gently their heads, patted them, and applied the 
arcanum slightly, (being unprepared.) In about five minutes the horses 
were perfectly composed, and we then told the drivers to take the reins, 
and start them, but not to let the horses see the whip. They both started 
handsomely, went up the hill to the top with perfect ease, and without 
the slightest symptom of a baulk. The crowd of negroes standing around 
were greatly surprised, and expressed their feelings in loud tones. Now 
in relation to all of these cases, it may be said, that the change of treat- 
ment from an extremely severe, to a mild and conciliatory course, would 
naturally produce the same result, and therefore, we are not left to the 
necessity of attributing it to a cause so mysterious as the pretended arca- 
num. We confess these were precisely our own reflections almost 
reduced to conclusions, until we had an opportunity of applying the same 
treatment without the arcanum, which had no effect whatever; and before 
we could return and supply ourselves with the remedy, the horse had 
been taken out and sent away. But a gentleman on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, has made four experiments with it, much more satisfactory 
and important than ourown. We shall give the description of them in 
his own words, premising that there is no gentleman in our state who 
stands higher in the estimation of good men than he does. 

lst Experiment.—‘] have a horse that had stopt at a particular hill two 
or three times. In every other respect, perfectly gentle and kind. When 
J got to the hill the horse halted, I got out, applied the arcanum, gave him 
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the word, and he moved off instantly. It appeared to me, that he went 
with more spirit afterwards than usual.’ * 

2d Experiment.—‘My next experiment was on a Buiu. It was for the 
most part satisfactory. We had to throw a rope around his horns and 
draw him up forcibly to a post and secure him. For some time pending 
the operation, he made the most violent efforts at intervals to break loose, 
but in vain. I discovered that he was pinched severely by the rope about 
his head, and on relieving him from the pressure, he soon yielded to the 
influence of the arcanum. A yoke and bow were placed on his neck and 
he was put in the shafts of a cart alone, and driven a mile out and back, 
and was perfectly tractable. The two negroes who had hold of him were 
perfectly astonished. The following day, however, he became sullen, but 
was gentle to handle, would go a little way and then fall flat on the 
ground, but was in no way vicious. The third day he exhibited the same 
sullenness, and after various means had been resorted to, to move him, 
some straw was placed along side of him, and fire applied to it; as soon 
as the blaze reached him, he jumped up and went to work honestly. He 
has fine spirit, can be approached every where, and handled with perfect 
gentleness—he never laid down after the firing, and never from the first 
showed any bad symptoms but the one of being sullen.’ 

3d Experiment.—‘The next trial was on a fine four-year-old mule. A 
partial attempt had been made to break him last summer, but he kicked 
every thing to pieces, and I determined to wait for the secret. He was 
exceedingly vicious, and difficult to approach. We finally succeeded in 
barring him up in a stall, and getting a bridle on, and securing him pro- 
perly. The operation commenced by very slow degrees and great cau- 
tion. He twice got over the bars of the stall with two powerful men 
holding on to him. You will understand, that his position was reversed, 
his rump was against the manger, and two bars were put across the stall, 
resting against the post, the upper bar as high as the top of his back, and 
to my astonishment he got over, but did not get loose. It was along time 
before the arcanum took effect, and I had absolutely begun to despair.- A 
violent storm of wind and rain came on during the operation, and I was 
much troubled what to do; but just as the rain abated, he began to yield; 
we could then handle him any where; the gear was put on him, he was 
led out and put in the shafts of a light cart, the wind blowing terribly, he 
moved off finely, was driven out several miles and back ;. taken out, fed, 
and after dinner, eight or ten light loads of manure were hauled by him. 
He is true to the draft, has prodigious spirit, and works well in a cart; he 
has however, kicked a few times. ‘This mule could probably never have 
been subdued by the ordinary methods.’ 

4th Experiment.—‘I broke another mule of the same age as the above, 
this evening, with about one-fourth part as much of the arcanum as was 
used on the preceding.’ 

It is proper to remark, that the same gentleman tried the remedy on a 
fine blooded mare last winter, and failed to produce any effect, or if any, 


* This horse baulked afterwards with another person. The remedy has not yet 
been tried on him thoroughly. 
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very slight. But believing that circumstances prevented a full and fair 
trial, the report of her case is deferred until another effort is made. 

In relation to the experiments above reported it is also proper to explain 
that the sullenness of the bull might probably have been overcdme by 
the application of the arcanum, though the firing was equally as easily 
applied. As to the prolonged and tedious operation on the mule, in the 
third experiment, the cause is perfectly apparent to us, and we were sur- 
prised that it did not occur to the very intelligent operator. It was the 
violent wind. We cannot with propriety explain the modus operandi of 
this cause in this place, but it will be perfectly plain when suggested to 
those in possession of the arcanum. The weather should always be per- 
fectly calm during the operation, or the animal should be placed in a sta- 
ble perfectly closed against its effects. It was not, we think, the devilish- 
ness of the animal, that resisted such persevering treatment, but the unfair 
chance the treatment itself had of being effectual. 

Now let us ask all persons acquainted with horses, to examine the 
above cases candidly, and to refer to the statements of ‘Sigma,’ (above 
referred to,) and then say whether there is any delusion in the ‘secret for 
taming wild horses.’ Next to the evidence of our own senses, is the testi- 
mony of reputable men; but we surely cannot resist both. We know the 
magnitude of the draught we are making upon human credulity ; but are 
Wwe not armed with a force that at least authorizes the attempt? We 
know full well that the present received system of philosophy, will reject 
even all the testimony we have adduced, because ‘the why and because’ 
are not developed—because the philosophers cannot trace the effect to the 
cause, or because an effect is said to be produced by a cause not hereto- 
fore recognized! But we will venture to place before them, a still more 
formidable stumbling block. This singular effect is produced by causes 
heretofore held by philosophers to be utterly powerless! Though they 
have been known, perhaps, for hundreds of years, and used by millions of 
people, with the thoughtlessness of thumbing a nosegay, none but the 
initiated few ever suspected the power of the toys they were playing with. 
Physicians do not recognize in them any medical eflect whatever, (nor are 
they mentioned in their books,) and yet the writer of this believes them to 
possess a power over the animal economy, superior to that of any received 
practice. How they operate the writer has not fully made up his mind 
upon, but he thinks from the few observations he has been able to make, 
that they effect a complete change in the nervous system, rendering the 
animal proof against nervous irritation of all kinds. 

The most unpleasant circumstance connected with this great remedy is 
the necessity we are under of keeping it secret. The few persons who 
possess it, have obtained it under solemn pledges that it should not be 
published, and paying considerable sums. We have the privilege of com- 
municating it to individuals in our discretion, but not to authorize them to 
divulge it to others. ‘This circumstance of secrecy gives it the appearance 
of a speculation, and causes doubts as to its value. As soon, however, as 
all interested, shall have been indemnified, we have hopes of getting the 
privilege of publishing it, and we pledge ourselves to the public that we 
shall omit no effort to accomplish the object. 
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THE GIN-AND-WATER HUNT.—No. I. 
MICHAEL HARDEY. 


When Michael Hardey died, great was the difficulty in the vale of 
Sheepwash to devise how the Gin-and-water Hunt was to be carried on. 
Michael, a venerable sportsman of the old school, had long been at the 
head of affairs, and without paying all expenses, had enjoyed an unmo- 
lested sway over the pack and country. His father who lived to an 
advanced age, left him a comfortable independence, consisting of two or 
three hundred acres of rich grazing ground, which, with a hop garden, 
a comfortable cottage house, a well-stocked garden, and an orchard, 
might be worth as many hundred pounds a year. The house was a 
substantial old building, partly of dim coloured brick and partly of stone, 
though in summer nearly the whole of the front was concealed by clus- 
tering vines that ran a considerable way up the stone-slate roof. 

The house consisted of but four rooms, and a kitchen at the end, with 
a servant’s room above, but Michael only occupied two, viz: a sitting 
and bed-room on the ground floor. The former was quite a bachelor- 
farmer’s snuggery- The fire-place was in a corner, above it was a rude 
painting of ‘Old Partner’ taking his gallop, ridden by a lad in white cotton 
stockings, shoes with high insteps, and ponderous buckles. What furni- 
ture there was, had evidently been selected for use and endurance. The 
square table in the centre was of oak; and the frame-work of half a 
dozen round-backed chairs, with elbows and black horse-hair seats, was 
of walnut tree. Small as was the room, the faded green-and-yellow car- 
pet was smaller still, and uncovered portions of the cleanly washed 
diamond-patterned flags appeared all round. A hand-bell, a bunch of 
clay pipes, and several tobacco boxes, occupied the shelf above the fire- 
place, and the room was lighted by a glass door that opened into a slip of 
a flower garden, railed in from the meadow beyond. Behind the house 
was tlre farm-yard, well stocked with pigs and poultry, and a four-stalled 
stable, barn, cow-house, dove-cot, and other offices formed, with the 
dwelling-house, three sides of a square, which walls and whale jaw-bone 
gates on the fourth side completed. Here Michael lived a life of honest, 
contented simplicity,—rising by day-break, dining at twelve, supping at 
six, and going to bed at dusk. He drank strong home-brewed ale, and 
had always a pot and a pipe for a friend. 

The vale of Sheepwash, is, as its name would imply, a fertile grazing 
district in the western part of the county of Kent, of seven or eight miles 
in length and five or six in breadth, thrown in, as if it were by a frolic of 
nature, among the poor and perishing soil that forms the superstratum of 
the greater part of the land around. The north of the vale, at the time of 
which we are speaking, was bounded by a chain of almost interminable 
woodlands backed by a lofty range of hills; the south gradually opening 
away upon the chalky downs that extend to the coast, while the eastern 
and western boundaries are strongly marked by swelling hills of flints and 
chalk-stone, and large tracts of hazel copse and hop-pole ground. 

30 v.9 
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With such strong holds for foxes, it will be readily supposed that the 
farmers of the vale had frequent occasions to complain of the incursions 
of sly reynard into their folds in the lambing season; and in old Hardey’s 
time, there was a sort of union hunt kept up for the purpose of frightening, 
and killing, if they could, these troublesome invaders. In these pursuits 
Michael was ever foremost. It was he who tracked the villian to his 
earth in the snow, and slept under the hay-stack in the summer to watch 
his prowlings for his prey; indeed so earnestly did he devote himself to 
the pursuit, that at last the nature of the animal appeared almost to have 
entered into his composition, and he could imitate the barking of a fox 
with such accuracy as to draw them to the very spot. From his boyhood 
he had been famous for his pursuit of wild animals; no lad could vie 
with him in ferretting rabbits, finding badgers or martin cats, or in hunt- 
ing them down after they were on foot. 

When Michael on the death of his father, found himself quietly installed 
in his snug cottage in the vale, without wife or child to interfere with 
the wayward humour of his fancy, he bethought him of indulging more 
liberally in his long cherished predilection for the chase, and accordingly 
he availed himself of the first opportunity that he met his brethren of the 
vale to sound them on the subject. This occurred at the annual lamb 
and wool fair, then held in the month of August, at the sign of the Wool- 
pack, in the snug little village of Risborough, now a town of some impor- 
tance. The Wool-pack (for it is still in existence) is one of those snug 
i little hostleries peculiar to the south of England, partaking at once of the 
Uf cottage ornée and the inn. Over the wooden front, jessamine, ivy, and 
woodbine twist about in wild luxuriance, as also aboui the portico formed 
Hi, of branches of oak, nailed in rustic trellisses. It is only one story high 

and garret windows peer from the centre of the heath-thatched roof. To 
Ki the right of the door is the kitchen, and on the left the company parlour. 

The latter isa very old room, with a large low fire-place placed quite 

i back in the hearth, occupying almost the entire end of the room, and 

i capable of throwing warmth round an extensive circle. The high mantel- 
piece or ledge still supports a range of old-fashioned long-stalked glasses, 
if and the curiously carved old black oak tables and chairs have acquired a 
i \ perfect polish from use. The floor too, which is made of composition 
Hie and is kept well sanded over, exhibits divers marks of antiquity. 
In this little snuggery, from time immemorial, the farmers of the vale 
of Sheepwash had been in the habit of assembling every year, the largest 
proprietor occupying the seat of honour on the right of the fire nearest 
the door. Old Hardey had long enjoyed this distinction, and on his 
decease his son was voted to it by acclamation, though other farmers of 
(4 greater extent had risen up since the time that old Hardey was elected. 
Here, then, as Michael sat stirring about a glass of hot gin-and-water, the 
i favourite beverage of the farmers of the vale, he broached the subject of 
i 
I 





foxes and hunting; he was not a man of many words, but always spoke 
to the point. They all, he said, kept a nag a-piece to ride to market, and 
one a little bit better would eat no more corn. According to the present 
system with the four couple and a half of hounds in the vale they merely 
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frightened the foxes, for unless they burst them in the open there was no 
chance of killing them in cover. Now if they would all join, and he 
thought there would be fourteen or fifteen of them, and keep a couple of 
hounds a-piece, he would find a horse for a lad to ride to collect them and 
hunt them himself. 

Michael was a popular man even then, but a farmer is a farmer all the 
world over and very difficult of persuasion. Old Morgan Hains spoke 
first: —*The four couple and a holf of hoounds they had served his father 
and he thought they would serve him,’ and that was all he said. John 
Fairlamb, whose farm adjoined Michael’s, and who knew and appre- 
ciated his keenness, was very willing to join, but would like to have the 
hounds kennelled in winter. Peter Jewitt thought ‘a pack of hounds 
wod do as much harm and moir than the foxes, for the pooppies wod be 
conti-nu-allie a worrying of the lambs. Besides, the horsemen would 
break the hurdles and damage the hedges.’ Joseph Pinchwell, a lean 
miserable looking old farmer, whose penurious habits had procured for 
him the flattering appellation of ‘Starve-beggar,’ was against hounds and 
hunts of every description. This miserable old man lived at the southern 
extremity of the vale, just where the flat grazing grounds open upon the 
undulating downs, and though more injured by the foxes than any of his 
neighbours higher up, in consequence of the numerous patches of gorse 
scattered about the hills, he still adhered to what has been well denomi- 
nated the ‘peony-wise and pound-foolish system.’ He had a fine tract of 
ground which, had ordinary justice been done to it, would have been as 
productive and valuable as any of his neighbours, but he never could be 
induced to lay out a single farthing that did not appear likely to yield an 
instant return, and his hedges were dying from want of cutting and lay- 
ing, the ditches were choked up, and there was not a gate upon the farm 
that would open or shut as it ought. 

‘Starve-beggar’ was the beau ideal of a miser. He had been of the 
middle stature, but his person was bent prematurely and drawn to a 
curve. Long uncombed grey hairs hung about his furrowed temples and 
fell in ample tresses upon his broad coat-collar. His face was long and 
sharp, with at times an air of pensive quiet that lighted up the instant 
money matters were mentioned, and imparted a painful keenness to 
small, but excessively piercing grey eyes, surmounted by dark and bushy 
brows. His nose was of the perfect Roman order, to which a drop was 
continually hanging, and his mouth was pursed up as though he were a 
determined economist of his words. He wore a napless three-cornered 
hat; a single-breasted broad-collared drab coat, with very large curiously 
engraved silver buttons ; a scarlet waistcoat with large pockets and flaps ; 
and drab velveteen breeches without braces; and both summer and win- 
ter broad-ribbed white cotton stockings, with high-heeled shoes and large 
silver buckles. He was the most unpopular man in the vale, for he never 
either invited a friend into his house, or joined in the convivialities of the 
Wool-pack if he could get a cheaper dinner elsewhere, and he invariably 
set his face against every project that savoured of improvement. To 
expect a man like him—who could hardly find in his heart to keep him- 
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self—to keep a couple of hounds was quite out of the question, and as 
soon as he began to speak all parties anticipated his answer, which was a 
negative of the most decided nature. Several other speakers followed, the 
doctor amongst the number, who was a decided advocate for Michael’s 
plan, but the majority of the party were opposed to it. 

Michael did not press the matter, but for a season contented himself by 
withdrawing his assistance from the few hounds that they had, in conse- 
quence of which, the ravages of the foxes became more serious than ever. 
True it was that they found them in abundance, for the temptations of the 
fold and the hen-roost were too strong for the most abstemious-minded 
fox, and many a good chivey they had after them up to the woods and 
hazel coppices ; but from want of the science and knowledge of Michael, 
they soon lost them or failed in marking them to ground so as to be able 
to dig them out. 

When another lamb and wool fair came round, Michael, as usual, was 
found at his old place by the right of the fire at the Wool-pack, surroun- 
ded by pretty nearly the same party from the vale that had met there the 
previous year. The ordinary was over, the landlord had retired, and the 
Sheepwash-vale party, with two or three wool-buyers, had turned round 
to a wood-fire (lighted more for the look of the thing than any thing else,) 
and had sipped a tumbler of gin-and-water each before the conversation 
became at all general. ‘Them fooxes have done mea tarnation deal of mis- 
chief this year,’ at length observed Morgan Hains, taking a well-browned 
clay pipe from his mouth; ‘them and Willy Collins’s cur carn’t have wor- 
ried me less than twonty.’ ‘Twonty,’ exclaimed Stephen Giles, if O’ive 
lost one, O’ive lost furty sin last fair”. Grumbling and farming have long 
gone together, and farmers are seldom outbid in grievances. In less than 
half an hour there were.as many lambs reported dead as the whole party 
had brought to the fair. At last, John Thomas, the church-warden, be- 
thought himself of finding a remedy, and proposed paying so much a 
head for each fox proved to be destroyed. Michael strongly opposed this, 
and spoke with an eloquence and vehemence that astonished the party, 
while his thumps on the table brought the landlady into the room to see 
who wanted more gin-and-water. ‘A fox,’ he said, ‘was a noble animal, 
and not to be treated like a traitor. If they were too numerous they had 
the remedy in their own hands,—get a pack of hounds and hunt them as 
they should be, and he would undertake not only to thin them, but also to 
show the country sport.’ He then resumed his favourite project of each 
man keeping a couple of hounds. The science of agitation was then 
unknown, but Michael’s character, and the losses the farmers had sus- 
tained, together with the intuitive Jove of hunting implanted in the breast 
of every Englishman, made them take the matter into their serious con- 
sideration. ‘Starve-beggar’ alone held out, and was for the expeditious 
mode of shooting them, for which purpose he proposed keeping a gunner 
(being no marksman himself) among them, who, he observed, might also 
be useful in driving away beggars, and looking after boundary hedges. 
No one approving of this suggestion, the party commenced seriously to 
consider of the best modes of accomplishing their object, which they 
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declared to be the suppression of foxes and the promotion of sport. 
Michael made every thing quite simple: ‘If among them they would 
keep fifteen couple of hounds, he would keep a horse and a boy to collect 
them the day before hunting, and whip into him, and would convert an 
out-house into a kennel; if he did not show sport over their fine grass 
vale, and rattle the woods about in the bargain, never trust him.’ Never 
had Michael’s tongue been heard to run so glibly, and his enthusiasm 
seemed catching, for the hand-bell was continually ringing for more gin- 
and-water. At last, like true men of business, they got a pen and ink, 
and took down the names of all who were in favour of the proposition. 
‘Starve-beggar’s’ opposition had done good; for as the farmers had all 
seen him set his face against many things that had afterwards proved 
advantageous, few felt inclined to follow him on any question; and the 
gin-and-water being all alive within them, they waxed valiant on the sub- 
ject. Walks for thirteen couple of hounds were soon found, and each 
man’s health was drank in bumpers of gin-and-water as he gave in his 
adhesion. From that evening’s libation the name of the hunt was derived. 

Michael then applied himself assiduously to procure hounds, and 
though they were not such marketable articles in those days as they are 
at present, before three years expired he met his friends on New Year’s 
day, at Handley-cross, with twelve couple of old hounds, and four couple 
of young ones. This was a memorable day in the Vale of Sheepwash. 
Handley-cross, a small square village, with a white washed cross ascend- 
ed by three steps, in the centre of the green, where the country hirings 
were held, stands on the gentle slope ofa hill that runs from the high hop 
grounds down to about the centre of the vale, followed in its course by the 
little sparkling stream of the Esk, which, opening upon the vale, mean- 
ders through the grazing grounds like a silvery thread, and, winding 
among the downs, loses itself in the sea. The village was then chiefly 
inhabited by hop-pickers, hazel-cutters, and hurdle-makers—a most pri- 
mitive race. The north side was formed of one row of white-washed 
cottages, some over-run with vines, some with apricot trees, others with 
honey-suckle, woodbine, or ivy ; at the east end was a green-doored six- 
windowed house, belonging to the doctor; while the south side of the 
square was composed of the better sort of farm-houses and home-steads. 
The solitary public house—the sign of the Hop-pole—was at the west 
end, along-with a few cottages of meaner description which branched off 
from either side of the township road, that wound round the green on 
each side. 

To this romantic spot Michael brought his pack on the first day that a 
notice of their hunting was ever sent to any but those who contributed 
to their support. As may be supposed, it was one of no ordinary interest 
to our master. Michael was then the comeliest man of the day. He 
was just turned of forty ; but early hours, athletic exercise, and country 
air, had kept the finger of time from every feature. His close-lying nut- 
brown curls had not a tinge of grey among them; his eyes were hazel 
and foxey, his nose inclined to Roman, his mouth small with pearly teeth, 
and he stood six feet high in his stocking feet, with a broad chest, and 
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clean well-proportioned limbs. Save when he was in mourning for his 
father, no man ever saw Michael in any but one costume; a good nut- 
brown coat, almost matching his complexion, a white neckcloth, large- 
flapped red waistcoat, broad-striped patent-cord breeches, and brown top- 
boots with spurs. 

The day was beautifully fine, with a very slight tinge of rind upon the 
ground that half an hour's sunshine would dissolve. Within a few 
minutes of eight, the foot-people on the cross descried Michael in the 
vale, crossing the fields by a line of hand-gates with his hounds, and, 
after a momentary separation from the sight, as he turned into the low 
lane with high bank-hedges that leads up to Handley, he came trotting 
upon the green, with his hounds and whipper-in behind him. Many of 
the hounds threw their tongues with delight on viewing some member of 
the family with whom they lived; and Michael’s gallant black horse 
curved his rainbow neck, champed on the bit, and struck the ground with 
his off fore-foot, as if in the conscious majesty of pride, as again he pressed 
the green sward. 

Michael’s eye beamed with delight as he viewed the gay group, and he 
could hardly find in his heart to repress the joyous music of his hounds. 
He was dressed with rather more than ordinary care on this occasion, his 
hat was better brushed, his whiskers more neatly trimmed, and he had 
evidently used the keenest-edged razor in shaving. A clean small-plaited 
shirt-frill peered from between his snow-white cravat and his coat, which 
was well thrown back, and displayed a new scarlet waistcoat; his breeches 
were also new, and his broad buckling boot-garters, fastening above the 
knee, were made of yellow wash-leather. A small curved horn was slung 
across his shoulder by a stirrup-leather, and he rode with another spare 
stirrup-leather round his horse’s neck. Then his horse! But who can 
do justice to that gallant animal? He was a horse for all days, for all 
men, and for all countries; none of your fine modern fly-away hun- 
ters, that can go a racing-pace for half an hour once a fortnight, 
but one that could go for hours, and that the longest day would never 
tire ;—a fine blood-like coal-black steed of amazing power and substance, 
standing sixteen hands, on four of as clean, well-armed, flat, bony, sinewy 
legs, with a slight bend over at the knee (legs that never fail) as ever were 
seen, set into expanding feet, with bending elastic pasterns; his head 
small and blood-like, curved inward with somewhat of an Arab air, with 
ears small and pointed, flashing eyes and wide distended nostrils, set on 
to an arched neck, with a light flowing mane, joining a back and loins 
that might carry a castle! 

This horse was then six, rising seven, according to the old mode of 
reckoning, and had been bought by Michael as a two year old, more from 
his early promise than his pedigree, which was partly unknown. He 
was the pride of his heart, and thrice had he refused a hundred guineas 
for him (a large price in those days), from dealers who had heard of him. 
He generally helped to groom him himself, and they seemed to under- 
stand each other so well, that at stable hour in the evening, if Michael 
failed to visit him, the horse was restless and fretful all night. This 
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horse, unhandled almost until the was five years old, carried Michael 
eighteen seasons, and never from first to last, was called by any other 
name than ‘the colt.’ Though occasionally lame from accidents, he never 
was laid off work by other causes, and was run at grass with corn all the 
summer. Michael rode him in a twisted snaffle with a very broad rein, 
and a flat flapped saddle with a brass cantrel, and, as we said before, a 
spare stirrup-leather round his neck. 

The whipper-in had been brought up by Michael's father about the 
farm, and had shared the pursuits of his present master in early life. 
Peter was his name,—a keen, lengthy, but light-made man, turned of 
thirty, with all the eagerness and shrewdness of his master, and his whole 
soul seemed centred in the chase. Michael had rigged him out new on 
this occasion, with a broad-brimmed hat, a coat with laps reaching down 
to his spurs, waistcoat and breeches cut off the same webs as his own; 
and Peter rode with a leather belt round his waist, and a stirrup-leather 
round his mare’s neck. She was one of old Hardey’s breeding—a bay 
with white hind legs, slight, but with a very blood-like figure. Peter at 
this period rode about ten stone eight. His master somewhat turned the 
scale with fourteen stone opposite, saddle included. 

The hounds had scarcely reached the cross before horsemen came pour- 
ing in from all quarters. First came James Fairlamb, with his good- 
humoured ruddy face shining in the morning sun, trotting along upon a 
crop-eared brown cob, with a Roman nose. Fairlamb was dressed in a 
plum-coloured coat with silver buttons, and black boots with lamb’s-wool 
stockings drawn over the knee. Michael and he shook hands most cor- 
dially. The Doctor then looked out at his door, dressed in a black coat 
and waistcoat with drab kerseymere breeches and top boots, and seeing 
Michael and the hounds, went forth on foot to greet the master, while his 
maid followed with a foaming silver tankard in her hand, all spiced and 
doctored for the occasion. This having passed round, he returned to his 
house, and presently made his appearance on a crop-eared dun pony, with 
a black mane and tail. Then came Peter Jewitt; then Harry Jones; 
then another Jewitt; then another Jones; then Morgan Hains and John 
Thomas came riding together ; then a horse-breaker appeared ; after him 
came Stephen Giles, who was followed by Mr. Smith, the overseer, and 
the parish clerk of Welford; who in their turns were succeeded by Joe 
Giles, the mole-catcher, and Squire Hanley’s keeper. Last of all, won- 
derful to relate, came old ‘Starve-beggar’ on a mule, accompanied by his 
son, the very image of himself on an ass. The old man was in his usual 
costume,—three-cornered hat, drab-coat, red waistcoat, black velveteens, 
and white cotton stockings; while the boy’s round hat had got a turn up 
behind from,coming in contact with the collar of his jacket, which gave 
it the appearance of progressing towards a three-cornered one also. Each 
had a drop at his nose. 

Half an hour was consumed at the cross, while the countrymen with 
their leaping-poles, and the village lasses with their smart ribboned bon- 
nets looked over the hounds, and Michael kept walking the pack round 
and round, eyeing the pretty girls in return. At last he looked at his sil- 
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ver-cased hunting-watch, and finding it was half-past eight, and all his 
comrades come, he called his hounds together, uncoupled the young ones, 
and crossing the green to the south, run them through a hop-ground and 
into a hazel copse beyond. Michael was always a remarkably quiet 
huntsman, doing all the dog-breaking part in the kennel and about home, 
and the crack of his whip, and one rate of his full, clear, musical voice, 
was generally sufficient to stop any hound that had once undergone the 
penalty of chastisement. Peter was on the far side of the cover, and old 
Jolly-boy, a famous old black and white hound, coming out first, Michael 
gave one blast of his French horn and drew them together, and having 
counted them over, trotted down the hill to a narrow dell, formed by the 
junction of two smaller hills, the lower part of which was grown up with 
broom, furze, and underwood. Jolly-boy, Boniface, and Dexterous, feath- 
ered as they approached the spot, and the former dashing in with a whim- 
per and a long drawn howl, Michael took off his broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned hat, and waving in the pack, cheered them to the echo. The 
colt pricked his ears, and whinnied with delight, and could scarcely be 
brought to stand with his head towards the cover as Michael stood erect 
in his stirrups, with one hand on the cantrel of his saddle and the other 
holding his whip and reins, while his eagle-eye roved over every part of 
the dell. ‘Have at him there, my jewel!’ cried he to old Bonny-bell—a 
favourite milk-white bitch that lived with him, and could scarcely ever be 
persuaded to quit his horse’s heels, as she stood whining, lifting a foot 
and looking him earnestly in the face ;—Have at him there, my old lass!’ 
re-echoed he, looking down upon her, and waving his right hand, to in- 
duce her to joinery. The old bitch dashed in, and the chorus increased. 
The gorse was close, or the hounds must have chopped the fox, for he 
had made two efforts to break up hill so as to fly for the woodland coun- 
try, and had twice been driven from his point by Michael’s voice and the 
crack of his whip, right upon his very foil. A momentary silence ensued, 
as they over-ran the sent, and Michael had just cried, ‘Look out, Peter!’ 
to his whipper-in, who was stationed on the opposite hill, when the fox 
dashed over a piece of stone wall between two large ash trees in the high 
hedge at the fvot of the cover, and with a whisk of his brush, set his head 
straight down the vale, crossing over a large grazing ground of at least a 
hundred acres. ‘Silence!’ cried Michael, holding up his hand to the foot 
people, who were congregated on the hill, as he turned his horse short and 
gallopped to the point at which the fox broke away, where with a scream 
of his bugle, he presently had the old hounds at his heels, and hat in hand 
he waved them over the wall. Jolly-boy feathered for a second on the 
grass, and then with a long protracted howl, as if to draw his brethren to 
the spot, he went away with his head in the air, followed by Dexterous, 
Countryman, Bonny-bell, and True-boy, and after them went the body of 
the pack. 

‘Gone away!’ cried Michael, ‘gone away! tally-ho! tally-ho! tally- 
ho!’ ‘Getaway, hounds! get away!’ holloaed Peter, cracking his whip 
as he trotted down the steep hill; and putting his bay mare straight at the 
fence atthe bottom, went crash through it, with a noise that resembled 
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the out-bursting of a fire in a straw-yard. Then came the rush; the colt 
threw the stone wall behind him, as a girl would her skipping-rope ; and 
James Fairlamb’s cob came floundering after, bringing down the coping 
Stones, with a rattle and clatter that would have been awful if hounds had 
not been running. The third man was the doctor on the dun, who made 
it still lower; and after him came Peter Jewitt and John Jones, (the latter 
leading over,) and impeding the progress of John Thomas, the other 
Jewitt, the other Jones, Morgan Hains, the overseer, and the parish-clerk 
of Welford, who all kept holloaing and swearing away—as obstructed 
gentlemen in a hurry generally do. Last of all, again, came old ‘Starve- 
beggar’ on his mule, and young ‘Starve-beggar’ on his ass. The foot- 
people seeing how hopeless was the case, stood upon the hills, lost in 
mute astonishment, eyeing Michael on his black, careering over the 
meadows and hedges in a straight line with the pack, followed by Peter 
on his bay, and Fairlamb on his cob, until the plum-coloured coat of the 
latter assumed the hue of the others, and hounds, horses, and men, grew 


‘Small by degrees, and beautifully less.’ 


‘Gently, colt!’ cried Michael, as the black horse bounded over the fif- 
teenth fence, with all the dash and vigour with which he had cleared the 
wall, and the hounds threw up over a fallow, the first check they had come 
to. ‘Yon way!’ cried a countryman on a bean-stack. who had headed 
him, extending his arm like a telegraph; ‘to the left, past the hurdles.’ 
‘Let them alone!’ cried Michael, ‘let them alone! Jolly-boy has it down 
the furrow ; hoic to Jolly-boy! hoic!’ and a wave of his hat brought the 
pack forward, and away they go full cry, making the welkin ring with 
the music of their deep-toned notes. 

, ‘A cry more tuneable 
Was never holloa’d to, nor cheer’d by horn!’ 

Forward they press; and Conqueror usurps the place of Jolly-boy. 
Poor dog, nature must not be denied, and age has slackened the vigour of 
his limbs! But they come to slow hunting, and the old hound’s unerring 
nose keeps the pack upon the line. The ground is stained with sheep, 
which scampering in a half circle as the fox went past, complete the ring, 
now that they hear the hounds. Michael pulls up, Peter is at his side, 
Fairlamb is in the next field—crack goes a rail, and the Roman-nosed cob 
is over, and the-doctor’s dun comes up just as Michael puts his finger in 
his ear, and screeches the pack forward to old Bonny-bell, who speaks to 
the villain under the gate. It is a rotten old thing upon one hinge, form- 
ed of at least twenty spars and rails, al] rattling and jingling out of concert, 
and is fastened with hazel-bands and pieces of knotted rope. Michael’s 
ponderous iron-headed whip breaks through them at a blow, and, thrust- 
ing the gate back with his right leg, he passes through and enters the open 
common beyond the vale. They are now upon the downs! ll is bright- 
ness and space ; Handley-cross appears like a speck in the distance, ren- 
dered visible only by the dark yew trees on the side of shady Camp-hill, 
and the vale looks like a web of green cloth stretched out upon the barren 
space around. 
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They approach rising ground, and the pack no longer press forward in 
eager jealousy, but each hound seems settled in his place ; in truth, the 
pace has told upon uneven condition, and four hounds alone carry the 
scent. The ground becomes steeper and steeper, and even the fox ha 
traversed the ‘mountain’s brow’ at an angle. Now Climbank’s outline 
stands in clear relief against the blue horizon, and the pack wind after him 
in long-drawn file. Michael jumps off the colt as he approaches the steep 
ascent, and runs up, horse in hand; Peter follows his example, but Fair- 
lamb sticks to the eob, and the Doctor begins kicking and digging the dun 
with his spurs. 

The heights of Ashley-downs are gained, and the scene changes. The 
horizon is bounded by the sea, upon whose briny bosom float some pigmy 
vessels, and the white breakers of the shore are just visible to the eye. 
It may be five miles off, and the space between is undulating and open, 
save towards a tract of woodland that appears to join the coast. The 
Doctor reaches the summit of Ashley-downs, and pulls up fairly exhaust- 
ed. He takes off his hat and mops the perspiration from his brow, as he 
sits viewing hounds, horses, and men, swinging away down the hill like 
a bundle of clock pendulums into the vale below. Nota house to be seen! 
no, not even a cottage, and as the hounds turn to the right, and run the 
depths of a rocky dell, whose projecting cliffs support venerable yews and 
red-berried hollies, their music rends the air, 


‘As if a double hunt were heard at once.’ 


‘It’s twenty years since I was here,’ said Michael to himself, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead, ‘and the fox beat me I recollect. If 
we can but press him out, death must follow. That’s the very crag!” 
added he, ‘just below the crooked oak. He has tried it, but thank good- 
ness, Jolly-boy carries the scent beyond! Yoot on, hounds! yooi on!’ 
holloas Michael from above, with a crack of his whip to some tail hounds 
that kept snuffling at the sides ; ‘Forrard, away forrard!” 

The dell opens into a broader expanse of better soil, and the whole pack 
pour forth into the vale beyond with a chorus and a melody ‘of musical 
discord and sweet thunder,’ that makes even Fairlamb’s cob, though 
somewhat distressed, snort and prick up his ears with pleasure. For- 
ward they go, with every hound upon the scent and speaking to it. 


‘What lengths they pass! where will the wandering chase 
Lead them bewilder’d !’ 


‘He’s close afoor you!’ cries a shepherd from a straw-thatched hut, 
whose dog having chased the fox caused a check, and Michael cast for- 
ward ata trot. A flock of sheep wheeling round a field directed him to 
the line, and old Bonny-bell hits him off at the hedge row. All hounds 
then stoop to the scent and dash forward into the large wood beyond with 
mischief and venom in their cry. The wood is open at the bottom and 
they get through it like wild-fire. Michael is with them, and Peter is 
outside, with Fairlamb behind. The wood becomes studded with ever- 
greens and gradually opens upon a lake with a bridge of costly structure 
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at the end; Michael views the fox dead beat, with his tongue out and 
brush dragging along the ground just turning the corner to cross the 
bridge ; and dashing forward, hat in hand, in another minute runs into 
him on the mossy lawn by the terrace of Ongar-castle, just as the Earl of 
Bramber and family are sitting down to breakfast! 

Who shall describe Michael’s ecstacy, as jumping off the colt he picked 
up the fox and held him high above the baying pack! There he stogd on 
the beautifully kept lawn, with his fox grinning in grim death in one hand 
and his low crowned hat in the other, whooping and holloaing old Bonny- 
bell and the pack up to him, while the colt, in a smoking white lather, 
kept moving about, stamping and pawing up the mossy bank as he went. 
Then Michael pulled his bugle round and sounded a blast that brought 
Peter and Fairlamb along at the best pace they could muster, just as the 
Earl of Bramber threw up the breakfast-room window, and the lordly 
towers of the castle flashed upon Michael’s mind. All, however, was 
right, for his lordship having been a sportsman himself, entered into his 
feelings, and stepping out upon the lawn, banished the idea of intrusion 
by congratulating Michael on his sport. The ladies too followed his ex- 
ample, and even forgave the trampling of the ‘colt’ on their mossy carpet. 
The horses and hounds were then withdrawn from the terrace to a corner 
of the park close by, where the fox’s brush, mask, and pads being cut off, 
Peter climbed up a neighbouring oak, extended himself along a strong arm 
across which he balanced the fox, whooping and holloaing to the hounds, 
while Michael and Fairlamb did the same below, and the hounds being 
tantalized by expectation, and baying in full chorus, down went the fox 
crash into their mouths ; ‘tear him and eat him!’ was the cry, and he was 
riven to pieces in an instant. 

That day was ever memorable in the vale of Sheepwash, for it gained 
the country and good will of the Earl of Bramber ; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether any subsequent day’s sport, beautiful as many of them 
were, ever filled Michael with such heartfelt satisfaction. Oft used he to 
narrate the particulars of the run, and how the colt, after being refreshed 
with toasted bread and ale* at Ongar-castle, stepped proudly home with 
the brush nodding from his head-stall, and how honest Peter followed 
with the fox’s head jingling in the couples, and describe Fairlamb’s burst 
of delight, as recrossing the brow of Ashley-down they again came in 
sight of the vale, and descending the hills encountered old ‘Starve-beggar’ 
as he stood in the act of fastening up the gate they had pushed through 
in the run. 

From that time forward, Michael hunted the country twice a week in 
the old rough-and-ready sort of way; going out sometimes on one day 
sometimes on another, sometimes at one hour, sometime at another, just 
as it suited the convenience of his neighbours and friends, making the 
fixture for the next day’s hunting at the close of the last day’s sport. The 


* This used to be a favourite specific with sportsmen in the last century. The 
author of the British Sportsmen relates how his old huntsman used to make an 
indifferent horse carry him well, when ‘comforted’ with toast and wine, or toast 
and ale. 
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hounds, though nominally trencher-fed, for the most part took up their 
quarters at Michael’s after the season commenced, and though there was 
a kennel with plenty of clean straw on the benches in the range of farm 
buildings, the door was never shut, and the hounds just lay up or walked 
about as it suited their inclination. Size, condition, and the evenness of 
speed were things not much attended to; and if Michael killed his fox, 
he was indifferent how many hounds Were up at the death, so long as he 
had plenty of music during the run. Asa huntsman he was remarkably 
quiet, seldom speaking to his hounds, rarely lifting them, and never using 
his horn, except to get them away from cover and at the death of his fox. 
In large woodlands, with which the outskirts of his country abounded, he 
was super-excellent. No man knew the run of his fox so well, or under- 
stood the art of throwing in his tail-hounds to advantage like himself. 
Perhaps such a huntsman as Michael and such a whipper-in as Peter 
never met before, for each played into the other’s hands, and stealthy and 
stout must have been the fox that could beat them with any thing of a 
scent. Three horses between .them were all they ever had at once, and 
if Michael tired his he took Peter’s, though latterly, Peter oftener got 
Michael’s than Michael got Peter’s. Michael had no regular subscription 
neither did he ever ask any man for money. Some gave him corn, some 
gave him cash, some walked him puppies, and some took in his hounds, 
his horses, and himself when he hunted the country below Ashley-downs. 
Every thing, however, went on smoothly and well; Lord Bramber some- 
times patronized the pack ; and with the exception of old ‘Starve-beggar,’ 
all the farmers in the vale and round about did their best to preserve 
foxes, and many suffered patches of gorse to grow up on their farms for 
fox-covers that would otherwise have been stubbed or burnt. Time rolled 
on; five and twenty years passed away, and though Michael got fat and 
grey and they all got old, no one observed the difference in his neighbour, 
so gradually and imperceptibly did age steal upon them. 

During his last season of hunting the country, Michael experienced a 
blow which tended considerably to shorten his days. A chalybeate spa 
was discovered at Handley-cross and the hitherto secluded little village 
was converted into a watering-place. None but Peter knew how it affec- 
ted him, and the anxiety he suffered. A watering-place must be establish- 
ed on the spur of the moment, when the beverage is in repute, otherwise 
the mania subsides, or passes away to another spot; and when, according 
to ancient custom, Michael arrived there with his hounds on New- year’s 
day, and found the little village swelled into three times its former size, 
with a ‘Royal Library and Bazaar,’ with two yellow flys and a green bath 
garden-chair, usurping the place of the little white-washed vine-covered 
cottages, and saw masons and carpenters at work in all directions, he ‘his 
heart mistrusting,’ ‘asked if that were Handley-cross?® Then, as he 
turned across the space that once was green, to proceed to his usual draw, 
and found the hazel copse occupied by ‘Rosamond Cottage,’ ‘Belle-vue 
Villa,’ ‘Claremont House,’ and ‘Sion Terrace,’ the old man’s nerve for- 
sook him, and he burst into a flood of tears. 
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Nor were the visitors whom the spa attracted more, to his liking than 
the place itself. Up to the period of its establishment a scarlet coat had 
never been seen with his pack, but very soon after, three break-neck 
Oxonians, whose families had been sent there by the quack doctor who 
discovered the spa, came out on run-away hack horses and killed him two 
favourite hounds in one day. Winter, however, did not monopolize the 
favours of a sickly public. Summer brought its train of patients, with 
their donkey-riding, fly driving, pick-nicking and gipsying parties, who 
pried into every quiet corner of the country, establishing lovers’ seats, 
and discovering waterfalls, echoes, caverns, and mysterious grottos with- 
out number. 

The only consolation that poor Michael received under the weight of 
these accumulated afflictions was, that the romantic daughter of a cheese- 
monger in the Barbican, who had been sent to purge herself of her love 
of a barber’s boy, having discovered ‘Starve-beggar’s’ retreat, proclaimed 
him to be a hermit, and drew the whole of the time-killing population to 
his residence ; and the more ‘Starve-beggar’ fumed and raved, the more 
determined were they to procure a sight of so extraordinary a being, and 
the more numerous and audacious were the disturbers of his once peace- 
ful abode. 

Michael Hardey saw but little hunting after the last meet at Handley- 
cross. In the autumn of the same year he began rapidly to decline, and 
ere it was time to take the field again he was numbered with the dead. 
He left his property to his right heir, a brazier at Bridport, subject to an 
annuity of twenty pounds to Peter, and the like sum to the support of the 
pack, so long as they hunted the vale of Sheepwash, and went by the 
name of the ‘Gin-anp-Water Hovunps.’ [Eng. Sport. Mag. 





ANECDOTES OF THE TURF. 


Unnumber’d suppliants crowd preferment’s gate, 

A thirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 

Delusive fortune hears th’ incessant call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall.—JoHNsoN. 


Every year brings forth fresh and eager aspirants for turf honours, but 
few indeed are fortunate enough to reap a golden harvest. I have heard 
it remarked by a long experienced and shrewdly observing turfite, who 
had made a mature calculation on the ‘stay,’ as he termed it, of the sub- 
scribers who were in the habit of frequenting the subscription room at 
Tattersall’s, that the average scarcely reaches six seasons. Now, when 
the circumstances of the case, and the easy introduction of any individual 
who may desire to become a member, are taken into consideration, 
together with the expenses and other contingencies, necessary to visit the 
different racing meetings, the wonder is that the average is so high. It is 
well known to every person who interests himself at all in racing matters, 
that a guinea a year entitles any one to visit this seat of fortune; and as 
subscribers from long distances, such as Manchester, York, Bristol, &c. 
only occasionally attend, they are not generally known among the betting 
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gentry. It is, however, by no means difficult, provided the bettor has the 
usual quantity of assurance, (without which commodjty he may indeed 
despair of turning the wheel of fortune to a profitable account,) to get 
credit to a considerable amount, particularly if he keeps wide of the sand- 
banks, and makes his payments with punctuality the first year. Itisa 
singular, but notorious fact, that no class of persons undergo the imposi- 
tions practised yearly, and even monthly, with the sang-froid which cha- 
racterizes the regular betting community. I have repeatedly noticed a 
leg of some standing in the sporting circles, who after poking about the 
room to get some information, try to profit by his acquired knowledge 
amongst the smaller fry in the yard. He does not seem to pay any 
respect to persons, nor to be at all particular with whom he enters into 
engagements—the name only is required, and the day of settling tells 
whether he has a man of ‘straw’ or not. The individual to whom I have 
alluded, has the reputation of being what is technically cailed ‘a knowing 
one,’ and although the experience of many losses must have convinced 
him of his folly in giving such credit, yet it is the same every Derby,— 


‘He trusts again, and is again undone.’ 


I have pretty good authority for stating, that one of the oldest, and decid- 
edly one of the most influential members of the rooms at Tattersall’s has 
upwards of £20,000, on his books as bad turf-debts, a great part of which 
I am told, is owing by some young and dashing aspirants, who like the 
player, 

‘—_—__—— fret their hour upon the stage, 

And then are heard no more.’ 


The stock exchange and the turf exchange, (if I may be allowed to 
compare them,) are carried on pretty much on the same principle. For 
instance, if an event takes place abroad, which may have an effect on any 
particular stock, and a holder of such stock receives private information, 
he immediately endeavours to profit by it. In a like manner, if a betting 
man has backed or betted against a certain horse for the Derby, and learns 
from his trainer that he has broken down, or won his trial, he accordingly 
hedges, or ‘lays it on thicker.’ Again, when a stock-jobber cannot meet 
his payments, he ‘waddles’ out a lame duck; and the leg of Hyde-park 
corner, if ‘hit’? beyond his power of endurance, ‘levants’—turns the corner 
quickly, and gives leg-bail for his appearance. 

That ‘there is nothing certain but death and quarter-day,’ the betting 
gentlemen of the present time can unhesitatingly testify ; for independent 
of the in-and-out running of the three-year-olds, (and most of our great 
betting races are confined to horses of that age,) which of itself is suf_i- 
cient to puzzle the most acute connoisseur in horse-flesh, yet a greater evil 
remains behind. I cannot do better, perhaps, than relate a simple fact, 
which will sufficiently illustrate this grievance. A young gentleman, a 
Mr. H., well known as a constant visitor at the Newmarket meetings, as 
well as at the principal country ones, not so much to bet on the ‘coming 
events,’ as to gratify the ardent love for racing with which he was in- 
spired,—used to indulge in a little speculation on the Derby, Oaks, and 
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St. Leger, He generally (for he had the character of being an excellent 

judge of the powers, as well as the chances of a racer), backed six or 

seven of the most promising ones in the early part of the spring, to some 

amount, and, as they got up in the market, skilfully hedged—always 

standing to win whatever might be the result. In 1835, when Mundig 

won the Derby, Mr. H. had taken, in the early part of the year, the long 

odds about him with Mr. G., well known at that time as an owner of 

race-horses, as well as a heavy speculator on the leading races. I think 

the odds were something like 35 to 1, and the bet to some amount; and 

ere the decision of the race, Mr. H., as was his custom, hedged the whole 

sum at somewhat under ten to one. This he was obliged to pay, without 

getting a shilling of Mr. G., who was reported at the time an immense 

loser. Mr. H. having thus ‘gained a loss,’ when he expected to be a con- 

siderable winner, left the turf in disgust and declined having anything 

more to do with it. Such is the state of affairs at this gloriously uncer- 

tain market, and as there appears to be no legal mode of enforcing pay- 

ment beyond the sum of £10, it will, most likely, continue to have those 

* disadvantages as long as the turf forms a subject for speculation. 

Amongst our betting gentlemen there are two or three that I could 

name, who, by intense study and sound judgment, are capable of drawing 

a line between horses (I mean as to weight,) with the greatest possible 

nicety; and none are more au fait in this particular knowledge than Mr. 

Gully and Mr. Justice. It must now be near a dozen years since that 

these gentlemen arrived at the Plough hotel, Cheltenham, to bet upon the 

Gloucestershire stakes, which in those times afforded some interesting if 

not heavy speculations. They offered considerable odds against the 

favourites, and, with the exception of one horse, (and this one was sup- 

posed not to stand much chance,) very long odds against any other. The 

horse barred by these learned gentlemen won tolerably easy ; and after 

receiving their money on the following morning, they left for London, to 

attend the Leger betting at Tattersall’s, which was rather interesting at the 

moment. The best of the tale is, however, yet to come. Sir Lewin P. 

Glyn, a great patron of the turf in the west of England, having either got 

his good friends, ere they left, to give him a hint, or being equally correct 

, in his opinion on the principal race of the following day,—the Sherborne 

stakes, I think,—was in consequence a great winner. While receiving 

payment in the morning, the baronet was heard facetiously to observe, 

‘Well! I think J have won every guinea that Gully and Justice have left 
behind them.’ 

Of late years, our continental neighbours, the French, appear to have 
become greatly attached to our favourite and most speculative amuse- 
ment, and have established a Jockey Club, founded, I presume, upon our 
rules and regulations, (for I have never seen them,) and patronized by 
H their king. * The Duke of Orleans and Lord Seymour have also thrown 

their influence into the scale, and have engaged Newmarket trainers and 
jockeys, as well as made purchases of our best blood ata high rate. It 
may be worth while remarking here that the two Newmarket jockeys 
(Thomas Robinson, and Edgar Pavis,) under engagements in France, 
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won the July stakes in 1832, and 1833; Robinson-on Captain Hunter’s 
Forester, and Pavis on Mr. Scott Stonehewer’s Juliana ; both beating the 
‘crack riders’ of all England, and also flooring very long odds, particularly 
in Forester’s race. I feel confident that the opinion of your excellent cor- 
respondent, Nimrod, has been, in a great degree, instrumental in estab- 
lishing the plan adopted by the French; and if this admirable writer on 
sporting affairs could but be prevailed upon to write a sporting work in 
the French language, so that those who run may read, I doubt not that it 
would become one of the most popular and widely read books in that 
kingdom. * 

It will be, however, a long time ere French sportsmen experience such 
a circumstance as occurred in ‘our country’ at the Epsom-downs, in 1829, 
when a livery-stable keeper, who was also a trainer and jockey, after a 
mile-and-half’s gallop, pulled up by £20,000 a better man than when he 
Ay started for the race. I allude to Mr. Forth, who won that sum by riding 
nt Frederic, and beating his own horse the Exquisite, and a large field of 
i others; he won most of the money from these knowing characters, 
t | Messrs. Crockford and Cloves. I shall never forget this race; I think the * 

| dash of speed from Tattenham-corner to the dip, (about three hundred 
yards from home,) was one of the most severe things I have ever beheld 
on any course. The ground was as hard as the road in Regent-street, 

and the dust was like—yet stay, I can compare it to nothing, for I never 
‘| saw the like! It was indeed an astonishing race ; all the favourites were 
beaten nearly a mile from home! There was Patron (backed at 6 to 4 to 
win,) the Rhoda colt, Ebury, Morris Dancer, Prince Eugene, and others 
t of high-sounding names, left far behind. The little Frederic (with 33 to 
HM) 1 against him) was the winner ; the Exquisite (at 60 to 1) second; and 
Lazarus (at about 100 to 1) I believe, third. The following Tuesday at 
the corner was a glorious day for Mr. Forth, he was certainly ‘Receiver 
General’ for the day ; and some of the most wary, on turf matters, met 
from him the provoking reproof, ‘Did’nt I tell you I should win ? 

There was something like like such a crash in 1833, when Isaac Sadler 
won the same race with Dangerous; with this exception, that it proved 
i harmless to most of the betting men, as Mr. Sadler, Sir Lewin P. Glyn, 
f and Mr. Hicks, were the only winners toany amount. Dangerous’s race 
: was a Slice of luck to his spirited owner, who was too good a judge of 
racing to be over-sanguine; particularly when the field (a large one) 
included the names of such good public runners as Glaucus, Revenge, 
Forester, Sir Robert, and Catalonian ; indeed I know that a party imme- 
diately connected with the stable wanted to hedge a bet of £5,000 to 100, 
and could not. 

Stratagem is, I believe, considered fair in love, and in war; whether it 
be considered so on the turf I know not—n’importe, I will a ‘tale unfold’ 
to show that it is sometimes resorted to. About a fortnight before the St. 
Leger, 1856, a trial took place in one of the leading stables in the north, 
| and the ‘favourite of the summer’ having been found wanting, another 











* Nimrod has written such a work, and we believe it is now on the eve of 
publication under the patronage of his royal highness the duke of Orleans.—Ed. 
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goodly animal was placed in the enviable position of ‘first favourite.’ 
The result of the trial was duly forwarded to a gentleman in town, of 
great influence in the sporting circles, and was supposed to be known to 
him only. This gentleman happened to be rather late in his attendance 
at Tattersall’s and upon his arrival there, how great was his surprise to 
find that Mr. G——x had, by some means or other, profited largely by the 
knowledge of the trial, thereby preventing the party getting on at all. 
The gentleman having written to ‘the Brothers’ and informed them of 
this ‘untoward event,’ it was upon strict, though secret inquiry, found 
that the trial had become known through a lad in the stable, a relation of 
a celebrated trainer at Newmarket, who was in some degree connected 
with Mr. G——-x’s turf speculations. And now the cure. A day was 
fixed for another trial between the horses, and, unknown to any of the lads, 
the winner of the previous trial was made to carry a heavy saddle about 
14lb. weight; this just reversed the thing. As soon as the post allowed, the 
news of this trial reached Newmarket, and was duly forwarded to the 
neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, where Mr. G x resides. It only 
remains to state, that the party connected with the northern stable com- 
pletely succeeded in the manwuvre ; Mr. G——x got quit of his fancied 
‘good and safe things,’ and in return was pretty freely dosed with a 
kind of Gladiator sauce. In the sequel, however, these doings did not 
pay for the trouble, as the ‘favourite’ came off but second best. 
New Sporting Magazine.] Uncie Topsy. 








PRICE OF STALLIONS, &c. 


Mr. Epiror: Philadelphia, April 17, 1838. 

Your April number is before me containing a long list of stallions with 
prices affixed for their services, &c. I could not help animadverting upon 
the impropriety of their owners demanding from the patrons of the turf, 
terms entirely incompatible with all reason, and without a parallel in any 
other country. As this subject has not hitherto claimed a notice in your 
Magazine, | feel it a duty to state my views, and in the expression of 
them, trust, that no one will understand me as wishing to cast a reflection 
upon any gentleman, or his horse. I say then, that in reviewing this list, 
it will be seen that 20 stallions are valued at $50 the season. 


10 66 “é 60 6e 
5 ‘6 66 75 6é 
1 “ee ‘e 80 ‘é 

4 « « 100 « 
1 6é ‘e 150 6é 


Now sir, I start upon the principle, that every ‘labourer is worthy of his 
hire,’ that every business should claim a fair, but not wnreasonable 
support, and that extravagant profits deserve no encouragement. 

Your interesting volumes are constantly exhibiting to your readers the 
advantages resulting from breeding, the large prices obtained for stock, 
calculated to ‘mislead the ignorant, and confound the wise.’ Is the pub- 
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lic to inier, that, because one three or four thousand dollars is frequently 
paid for a colt, they have only to breed from good stock, to obtain the 
same remuneration? Let us look into the cost of reaying a colt; two 
thousand dollars must be given for a brood mare. 


The interest on which at six per cent. is, - - - $120 
Her keep for nine months, at $2 per week is, - - 78 
Services of the stallion for the season, - - - - 100 
Expenses and keep while absent, including the hire of a groom, 100 
Keep of colt for three years, at $2 per week, - - - $12 
Cost of a colt untrained or broke, at three years old, - - $710 


I am perfectly aware that these expenses may be reduced when you 
have several mares to travel a distance ; but who can shape this calcula- 
tion-into such form as to show a less cost than $500? NoneIthmk. I 
will, therefore, assume this lowest sum, and base my calculations accord- 
ingly. It is well understood, that the best stock will not produce more 
than one colt in ten worth a two thousand prize, or one in fifty that 
shall be deemed a fine performer, worth $10,000; let us, therefore, review 
the profits or loss attending this business. 


Three colts at three years, valued at $500 each, - ° - $900 
One colt at three years, - - - . . 2,000 
Six colts at three years, valued at $200 each, - - - 1,200 

$4,100 





Cost of rearing ten colts at $500 each, is $5,000, loss by the operation, $900. 

Now sir, this is not all, here are no allowances for losses every year 
cecasioned by death or accident to your stock, no doctors’ bills, or various 
other expenses, for instance, a colt cannot be trained for less than $150. 

But it may be said, that I have not valued the produce sufficiently high, 
I totally differ from this opinion. Turn to the various sales of blooded 
stock, north of the Potomac; see the prices obtained at the Union Course; 
look at the sums obtained by Capt. Stockton, at Trenton, Bryan and Craig, 
at Camden, &c. &c. and you will perceive fine brood mares, stallions and 
colts, upon which thousands have been expended, bringing only hundreds. 
What then does it signify, that Col. Wynn, with his Isabella, Col. John- 
son, with Reality, Mr. Hall, with Lady Lightfoot, or Gen. Irvine with 
the dam of Mingo, realizing from twenty to fifty thousand dollars, from 
the produce of one mare? Sir, it is like instancing a speculator who had 
been fortunate in realizing $100,000 by a single dash. 

Now, sir, if breeding is to be pursued with a view to profit, does it not 
follow, that one of the two advantages must be obtained, or both, an im- 
provement in the value of young stock, or the general diminution in the 
cost of rearing; until these advantages be attained, how long may the 
ignorant be mulcted, by those who tell you of the great cost of their 
horses, &c. &c.? What, sir, has been this great expense? I will ven- 
ture to state, that the Virginia company have not expended on the ave- 
rage, $5,000, for any of their imports, excepting Priam—they have good 
horses, I admit, that deserve patronage, and I make no doubt, will make 
yaluable crosses on American stock. 
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But, sir, are not the members of that company sensible of the injury 
done and doing, by suffering these horses to serve an unlimited number 
of mares? Will Dr. Merritt, a gentleman of intelligence, believe that 
any animal cannot be weakened by over exertion? Whiat shall then be 
thought of a stallion serving from one hundred and fifty, to one hundred 
and eighty mares in the short space of four months, most of which require 
the services of the horse some two or three times? What then can be 
expected but a puny offspring unable to race, and worthless for other 
purposes. Instead then of benefitting the country, they become mere 
money traps for their owners, a gull to the public, and a curse to the 
community. Is this the way to raise an Eclipse, an Archy, or a Priam ? 
Reason revolts, and common sense condemns. A good horse deserves a 
good price, but who shall say that a real good racer will prove himself 
equally as good a stallion? Did John Richards, Medley, Sir Hal, Sky- 
lark, Timoleon, Alfred, Arab, Hickory, Tuckahoe, &c. &c. ever produce 
such? What then think you of an untried stallion like Mingo, who, I 
will admit, was a capital racer, standing at one hundred dollars the season ? 
Sir, I maintain, that no untried horse is worth half that money, besides, 
who has seen a young horse beget many good racers. 

Let us turn to England. Do the horses there cover over forty mares in 
one season ?* [I answerno! And further, at not over one-half the prices 
demanded here, where the provender is much cheaper, and other expenses 
less, and that, it is a rare circumstance that any untried stallion is pat- 
ronized at a high price. 

The plan pursued, sir, is to advance prices only in proportion to the 
successfulness of such stock. 

I am, sir, your ob’t servant, W. Watrtace Coox 





Mr. EpITor: Richmond, Va, March 10, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—Enclosed you will find a beautiful and lively description of 
the great Charleston race, from the pen ef that able and graphic delinea 
tor, Mr. J. B. Ransom. I find in southern and western newspapers, 
occasional sketches on various subjects by this modern aspirant for poeti- 
cal fame, whose style, language, imagery and sentiment, are of that pure, 
chaste and classic order, which cannot fail to win him many laurels 
Yet for fitness of expression, correctness in describing, metaphorical com- 
parison, and originality of thought, nothing that I have seen from his, or 
any other pen, can surpass the following lines ; and I am confident, that 
while the Carolinians who may read them, will have cause to be proud 
of their state, that the Virginians can boast of their stock, and that the 
yacers throughout the country will hail Mr. Ransom, as a welcome eulo- 
gist, whose pen has so handsomely celebrated the dignified sports of the 
American turf. Yours respectfully, Ovp Virainia. 


* Who are suffered to render their services gratis the subsequent season, shod 
they fail to get a colt. 
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THE CHARLESTON RACES. 
BY JAMES B. RANSOM. 


The race for the purse of $1,000, came off on the Washington course, 
February 2Ist. ‘At 12, the roll of the drum brought up Steele, Charlotte, 
Guedron, Rienzi, and a Bertrand filly, belonging to Col. Spann—at the 
word, all got off in a crowd, and kept so for nearly a mile, when Guedron 
mended his pace, which compelled the others to travel along merrily; on 
the last mile, Steele came in front and won the heat in 8m. 53s. After 
the usual space of time had expired, the drum was again rolled, and 
brought but three to the post—Rienzi being distanced. The word was 
again given, and a handsome get off—Guedron leading for a mile and a 
half, when Charlotte passed him after a pretty severe struggle, which she 
maintained for 2! miles, with Guedron close at her heels; the Colonel 
(McC.) now thought it high time for Steele to put them to work, which 
he did after a tremendous brush with Charlotte, and succeeded in passing 
her. From some cause, Guedron fell off very much in the back stretch, 
and was at least 60 or 70 yards behind the mare on making the last turn ; 
he however made up a great gap in the last 200 yards, &c. &c. Time, 
8m. 2s.—track 40 yards over last year. 


Steele, - m “ ‘ és 3 » - Z <« 93 
Charlotte, —- - - ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 29 2 
Guedron, - - - - - - - - - 8 3 


Time, 8m. 5s.—Sm. Qs. 


The breeze blew freshly, and the sun shone bright, 
The crowd was numerous and of varied hue, 
Each face at first was glowing with delight, 
Pleased with the prospects, and the glorious view, 
But some towards the last grew ‘mighty tight,’ 
While others turned a most decided blue ; 
Thus, from each jockey’s face you quickly learned, 
Which way the scale of fickle Fortune turned. 


From north to south, wherever I have been, 

To find true splendour, Charleston is the place— 
But that which gave most spirit to the scene, 

Was the bright galaxy of female grace, 
From matrons grave, to Misses of thirteen, 

All gazed with interest on the splendid race— 
But what can prosper, (save destructive war,) 
If woman’s smiles and beauty are not there. 


The Club and Ladies’ kept the Jockeys’ hall, 
And some distinguished strangers from the crowd— 
The strictest order was observed by all, 
As well the vicious, as the vain and proud ; 
The ‘Pinks’ and ‘Fancies’ kept the outer wall, 
For no commingling portions were allowed, 
But some few ‘Pigeons’ now and then were trick’d, 
And caught by ‘Ropers’ and completely pick’d. 
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No specks of cloud obscured the azure sky, 
The track was excellent, the day was fine, 
And every veteran sportsman’s heart beat high, 
When five young champions marched along the line 
First Dorabella came, then Rienzi, 
Then famous Guedron slipt across the twine,* 
Next Charlotte Russe, a nag of wind and heel, 
Then old Virginia’s noble son (of) Steele. 


The first named nag was slender as a deer, 
And young Rienzi, equally as frail, 
So to contend with three ‘crack nags’ was clear, 
They both forever must be doomed to trail— 
But still they ran, and falling in the rear, 
They find their strength, and breath, and vigour fail ; 
Yet they may test the palm another day, 
And bear the prize triumphantly away. 


John Guedron, who had won a glorious name, 
Came to the contest in exulting mood, 
Depending mainly on his sterling game, 
His form and mettle, and his action good. 
But ah! alas, he sacrificed his fame, 
And failed to shew his true Sir Archy blood— 
He is the pride of Georgia, and her boast, 
And may regain the laurels he has lost. 


Now at the sound of music by the band, 
Miss Charlotte Russe, the Carolinians’ pride, 
With buoyant step came prancing to the stand, 
Like a coquette, or some just married bride— 
Her gay gallants however were at hand, 
One just before and one on either side— 
She ran with speed and elegance, ’tis true, 
But all her noble efforts would not do. 


Young Steele, as though quite conscious of his speed, 
Stood unpresuming, waiting for the start, 

Of high descent, a long distinguished breed, 
He moved with ease, or flew swift as a dart, 

Won the great prize, and gained the highest meed, 
And nobly acted his conspicuous part— 

The son is worthy of his noble sire, 

Huzza, for ‘Old Virginia never tire.’ 


For the first round Miss Dora led the dance, 
The rest together followed in the rear ; 
First one would pass—another would advance ; 
Now Charlotte dashed, now Guedron seemed to near, 


* The rope or string stretched across the race track. 
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Then Steele concluded he would take his chance, 
And run out foremost seemed his greatest care— 

Long in the rear, his jockey kept his stand, 

But pass’d the goal in front—and hard in hand. 


The drum was tapt, and the arena clear’d, 

And soon the desperate contest was renewed, 
Yet only three competitors appeared, 

But nobler ones few sportsmen ever viewed— 
Away they flew, with Guedron in the lead, 

But Charlotte Russe soon passed her Georgia beau, 
Yet Old Virginia had both wind and speed, 
And then the way he pass’d them both wan’t slow. 

[Charleston Patriot. 





ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 


What are technically called pumied feet, are frequently consequent on 
a thin crust which allows the sole to sink and become pumied or convex; 
and there is scarcely any disease of the feet more formidable and injurious. 
When the diseased convexity of the horny sole has become confirmed, 
past redemption, all that then remains is to adapt the shoe as near as pos-_ 
sible to the altered form of the hoof, and also to attend particularly to the 
mode of treating the hoof at the time of shoeing. As it is necessary, even 
in a perfect and healthy foot, to take care that the shoe does not press par- 
tially on the sole, it must be manifest that this caution is particularly 
necessary in regard to a pumied or convex foot, in which condition the 
centre of the sole will consequently be nearer the ground in proportion to 
its convexity. It will therefore be necessary to prevent that pressure from 
taking place, by making the shoe on the outside rim, double the thickness 
of the inside one, so as to allow a picker to pass clear between the surface 
of the sole and the upper surface of the shoe. This plan not only protects 
the sole, but admits of the low under surface of the shoe that is next the 
ground being flat, and consequently less liable to make the horse slip 
when on a clayey soil. In treating the hoof, let it be remembered, that 
the heels of a pumied foot are always low, and consequently require no 
paring, indeed nothing more than merely cleaning off the ragged edges of 
the frog. The chief growth of the horn runs to the toe, which ought on 
this account to be kept as short as possible. When the disease before 
mentioned, has existed any length of time, the coronet begins to waste 
and to diminish considerably in its circumference, hence the foot in a 
pumied horse when raised, has the appearance of being slung, and to 
have no firm action when it alights on the ground. A foot of this descrip- 
tion, as has been before observed, is utterly incurable, and all that can be 
done is to palliate its effects, if possible, by careful and proper shoeing. 
There is another disease more common to a pumied foot than to most 
others; it is called a ‘seedy toe,’ and consists of a gradual destruction 
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of the horny part of the toe, producing a separation from the laminz, and 
converting a certain portion of the horn into dry dust or powder, attended 
also with a cleft in front. The internal laminz of that part of the hoof in 
this case having no vital action, or power of cohesion, the two surfaces 
continue asunder, and the gravel working its way into the cavity, irritates 
and inflames it, producing at the same time lameness in a greater or less 
degree. The cure is naturally very tardy, and sometimes very uncertain, 
requiring several months before its natural action can be restored. The 
proper operation to be performed in this case is, to cut away all the dead 
substance of the hoof, and to stimulate the exposed surface either by the 
application of strong blistering ointment, or to pass the actual cautery on 
the outward surface of the horn just above the part where the fissure 
begins. The disease is more common to the hind-foot than to the fore, 
and generally attacks horses employed in draught work. 

The next variety in the state of the hoof is constituted by circumstances 
very opposite to the pumied foot, and of course requiring a very different 
mode of treatment. The alteration here mentioned, arises from contrac- 
tion of the hoof generally, but more particularly of the heels. In the 
pumied hoof, the horn is generally weak and tender, the sole sinking to 
the ground, but in the contracted foot, the reverse takes place, for the sole 
becomes preternaturally concave, in consequence, in a great measure, of 
its not being able to resist the contracting power of the walls or crust, 
which in feet of this description is always remarkably thick and strong. 
From this compression of the crust, and from being kept off the ground 
by the height of the heels, the frog to a great degree becomes contracted, 
and a sanious fetid discharge, known by the appellation of ‘running 
thrush,’ generally ensues. This renders the frog very tender; hence, if 
the horse happens to tread on a stone, or any other hard substance he is 
very liable to fall down. It is generally the practice, though a very 
improper one, to stop the discharge by the application of astringents; and 
in this case lameness often arises in the foot, and continues until the dis- 
charge returns. The best mode of treatment is, to keep the part well 
washed with soft-soap and warm water, and afterwards to apply a turnip, 
or any other antiseptic poultice during the time the horse stands in the 
stable. It is also beneficial to the hoof in general, to be immersed in mois- 
ture, such as bran-poultice, or in the patent sponge-boot, keeping it con- 
stantly wet. Various expedients have been adopted to relieve the foot, 
such as scoring the hoof perpendicularly from the coronet to the ground. 
These scores are made with a drawing-knife on the horn, as deep as can 
be done without risking the safety of the foot, that is to say, without going 
to the quick. The effect is supposed to arise from dividing the circular 
fibres of the horn, and thereby diminishing the power of contraction. 
This effect is, however, very doubtful, as the coronet still retains its con- 
tractile action. It requires at least eight or nine months for the hoofs to 
outgrow these scores, and therefore it is generally most advisable to turn 
the horse out to grass for nearly that length of time. In addition to these 
perpendicular scores it is customary to rasp the quarters of the hoof as 
thin as they can bear. 
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In the treatment of a foot of this description, it is essentially necessary 
that the heels should be pared down as much as possible, so as to bring 
the frog as near to the ground as can be done. This pressure on the frog 
tends to expand the heels and to keep the frog healthy. In the construc- 
tion of the shoe, it will be necessary to observe, that the sole of the hoof 
is naturally concave, and therefore has little or no contact with the ground. 
This formation therefore admits of the shoe being a little concave also, 
and this may be done by making the outside edge of the web double the 
thickness of the inside. This shoe was first brought into notice in this 
country by Mr. St. Bel, the first who held the office of Professor. We 
believe, however, that he took the idea from La Fosse and Osmer. As it 
requires a little more trouble in the making, of course the blacksmiths set 
their faces against it. D. E. 

New Sporting Magazine.] 





JOHN BASCOMBE. 


In the ‘Southern Advocate’ of the 3d inst. we find the following article 
relating to the pedigree of John Bascombe, and our correspondent ‘B.’ 
from which it will be seen that ‘B’ fell into an unintentional error, from 
the obscure manner in which the pedigree was published. We are glad 
to have the matter satisfactorily explained ; it is rather fortunate, after all, 
that the question should have been mooted at the present time, inasmuch 
as Bascombe stands on higher ground than ever, the authenticity of his 
pedigree having been so fully substantiated as to set at rest any doubts that 
might hereafter have arisen. We quote the explanation of a friend of our 
correspondent ‘B.’ with his judicious suggestions. 

[N. Y¥. Spirit of the Times. 

‘A friend has called our attention to an article transferred to the columns 
of the Advocate of the 20th March, from the N. Y. Spirit of the Times, 
which contains an erroneous statement respecting the pedigree of John 
Bascombe. The following is an extract:— 

‘There is a living example before our eyes (and he is not alluded to but 
with the most friendly sentiments, and with feelings of regret) in which 
the value of a stallion will be lessened in public estimation for the want 
of an authentic pedigree. John Bascombe was got by Bertrand, and his 
dam by Pacolet; further than this the rEcorp does not show—what a 
pity! His appearance and performance are those of a thoroughbred of 
the first order, but whether he is or not no man can vouch, and because 
of this uncertainty, his get can only be appreciated according to their indi- 
vidual merit on trial.’ 

Our friend referred to the advertisement of John Bascombe in the Spirit 
of the Times, wherein his pedigree is set forth as follows:—‘John Bas- 
combe was got by old Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, he by im- 
ported Citizen, grandam by imported Buzzard, g. grandam by Wade 
Hampton's Paragon,’—Figure, Slamerkin, Wildair. 

Now, the error which the writer in the Spirit of the Times fell into, 
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originated from the obscure manner of stating the above pedigree. The 
advertisement, after giving the sire and dam of John Bascombe, leaves 
the maternal line, and runs off. to the pedigree of the sire of Grey Goose, 
(Pacolet,) by imported Citizen, (which, by-the-bye, is not correct, we 
believe.) Upon a more attentive examination of the advertisement, the 
meaning would appear to be, and so it should have been stated—Bas- 
combe was by Bertrand out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, g. dam by Buz- 
zard, &c. &c. Had it been thus set forth, the writer for the Spirit of the 
Times never could have fallen into the error. 

There are four Grey Gooses in the Stud Book, and none of them by 
Pacolet.—There are also two Pacolets, but neither by imp. Citizen, and 
there is reason to believe that the Pacolet which was the sire of Grey 
Goose, was got by Pacolet, son of imp. Citizen, as that is the horse which 
Col. Elliott had in Tennessee. 

We are much obliged to our friend for the above explanations of the 
pedigree of John Bascombe, which we presume to be correct, though 
there is no record of it in the Stud Book, and we hope the editor of the 
Spirit of the Times will transfer this correction to his columns. Since, 
however, the question has been started, it will doubtless be gratifying to 
the friends of the thoroughbred horse to see an extended and authentic 
pedigree of this splendid animal, recorded in such manner as not to leave 
a doubt upon the minds of the public. ‘There are, no doubt, a large num- 
ber of thoroughbred horses whose pedigrees have been entirely lost, and 
it appears to have been the object of the writer in the Spirit of the Times 
to enforce upon breeders the importance of an authentic Stud Book of all 
the native stock in the country. If any thing would stimulate them to 
patronize and assist such a publication, the doubt and obscurity of such a 
horse as Bascombe would do so. The remarks made respecting him, did 
not originate in unfriendly feelings, but in regret of the uncertainty respect- 
ing him. So far as other celebrated horses are similarly situated, we sin- 
cerely hope no time will be lost in establishing their lineage, and in respect 
to.all the young stock now coming forward, we trust enough has been said 
to convince the owners of the necessity of having their pedigree duly and 
authentically recorded. 

While on this subject, it may not be amiss to say a word respecting the 
usual practice of naming colts in sweepstakes, and entries for Jockey 
Club purses—a practice, which if not reformed, will some day, and no 
one knows how soon, lead to angry disputes and dissensions among the 
friends of the turf. We frequently see an entry of a horse read after this 
sort: ‘Mr. A. B. names ch. f. by Leviathan—dam by Pacolet.’ The 
object of the Jockey Club rules should be, and most generally are so 
expressed, that such a description of the horse entered should be given in 
the entry, that he cannot be mistaken or another substituted for him. 
Now, by the terms of the above entry, if admitted to be good, any ch. f. 
by Leviathan, whose dam was by Pacolet, might start, because if those 
facts could be established, they would answer the description. Ifthe dam 
had no name, she should be described, as to colour, age, &c., with the 
addition of her breeder’s name and location and such other circumstances 
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given as would enable the enterer to identify the animal brought to the 
post. 

Whenever a real good one presents himself at the starting post for an 
important sweepstakes, and is objected to on account of a defective entry, 
then the evils of this irregular practice will become manifest, and all with 
one accord will demand a reform. The short and long of it is, we cannot 
get on either systematically or harmoniously unless we have a Stud Book 
of unquestioned authenticity as a record of pedigrees, and well matured 
Jockey Club regulations, for adjusting all disputes on turf matters. It is 
not probable a first attempt at either will be suceessful, but if all who are 
interested in the subject will lend their aid in correcting errors that may 
creep into publications of the day, these corrections may afterwards be 
incorporated into subsequent editions, and at length we may have a Stud 
Book which most breeders will be content to receive as authentic.’ 





THE ENGLISH RACEHORSE. 


The form and size of the racehorse in England has undergone a great 
change in the last forty years, previous to that period he was usually 
short-legged and strong, rarely exceeding fifteen hands, and often under 
fourteen, yet he was master of high weights and ran long repeating races, 
and in many instances lasting until eight or nine years old; these horses 
were seldom trained until rising three, and many of them did not race till 
five. 

The racehorse of the present day is from fifteen and a half to sixteen 
hands high, and this size is usually acquired at three years old; they are 
now trained at two, many even younger, and most of them are in two 
and three years old stakes, many of them break down at three, and most of 
them at four; hence some well informed writers insist that the racehorse 
has degenerated, that although he runs short races and single heats gene- 
rally, yet he does not last like the horses of the olden time, and many 
assert that he has neither the speed nor the game of the more immediate 
descendants of the Arabians, from whom they all trace. This has been 
attributed by some to the manner in which colts are now bred for the 
turf, forced by high keep, in their growth from the day of their foaling, 
until placed in the training stable at two years old, they have by that time 
attained an unnatural size; without that maturity necessary to give 
strength and consistency to the muscles and tendons, or firmness and 
solidity to the bones. Thus many in their early races from great exertion 
are irrecoverably ruined, as colts, or sustain such injuries as require inces- 
sant patching and attention to keep them on their legs, thereby greatly 
lessening their value. 

Others assert that the racehorse has been gradually but regularly im- 
proving for one hundred years, that the present mode of rearing and train- 
ing tends more fully to perfect and develope his powers, that his speed is 
greater from his increased size and stride, while at the same time he has 
lost nothing of his stoutness or game, that whatever may have been the 
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speed of Childers or Eclipse, many horses of the present day are superior 
to them. When told the time of their horses does not equal that of Chil- 
ders, Firetail, Pumpkin, and some others, the reply is, ‘their speed is mere 
fable,’ now I do not see how they can hope others to believe their state- 
ments of the improvement and superiority of the racers of this day, when 
they refuse to believe their own ancestors on the same subject; this is to 
say we are more honest than our fathers, this may be true of islanders, 
but in general the moral of the present generation is not supposed much 
better than that of the last. 

It is probable that in the days of Childers there were comparatively few 
blood horses in England and his superiority (by contrast) to all his com- 
petitors, gave him a higher reputation or perhaps a more exclusively 
high reputation at that day, than any horse could acquire now, because of 
the general diffusion of thorough blood in the country and the great num- 
ber annually trained under similar circumstances of breeding and manage- 
ment, there is less chance of any one horse being so superior to all his 
cotemporaries as to get the reputation of Childers or Eclipse ; this how- 
ever is no reason to question the truth of those gentlemen who reported 
the time they were able to perform their racesin. We have no better 
blood at this day, nor do I believe better horses ; as good we may have 
although some difference of opinion may exist as to the improvement or 
degeneracy of the English racehorse, no one can doubt that they usually 
break down at a much earlier period than formerly, for this there must be 
some cause that has a general and regular influence. Least some may 
doubt the truth of this assertion, I will produce some evidence from the 
Racing Calendar to show the large proportion of young horses on the turf, 
and afterwards enter into an enumeration of the causes that may have 
produced this effect. On referring to the list of winning horses in Great 
Britain for the year 1836, I find that Sultan had twenty winners that year, 
of these eighteen were four years old only and under that age, one six 
years old, and one nine, only two that were more than colts in the language 
of the turf. Emilius a horse of similar reputation in the same year had fif- 
teen winners, all four year olds and under, not one above that age. Now 
here are two of the most celebrated stallions in all England, one of them 
has two winners more than four years old, and the other not one: of what 
value can such horses be to any one but those engaged in colt stakes. 
These horses are selected because they are among the most popuiar stal 
lions ; from the length of time they have been standing and enjoying the 
patronage of the most wealthy breeders in England, they should have had 
stock of all ages now on the turf, it is therefore all important the true 
cause or causes of this glaring defect should be pointed out. 

This shall be examined in my next. A. 





Roscor C. Dickinson, Todd county, Kentucky, claims the name of Potty 
Taytok, fora grey filly, by imp. Autocrat, dam by Thunderclap, foaled April 3, 
1838. 


Pepicrees Wantrep—of Catharine Warren, by Virginian, and of Nancy 
Warren, by Timoleon, (Mayfield’s,) as far as they can be extended. 
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FOX HUNTING IN ALABAMA. 


Mr. EpiTor: Tuscaloosa, April 15, 1838. 

I have been pleased with the hunts and chases contained in your late 
numbers, and will, in future, send you occasional accounts of our 
sylvan sports. The fo!lowing is a minute from one of our breaking up 
fox hunts for this season. On Saturday morning, the last day of March, 
the mellow horn was softly heard, winding its sweet sound around the 
newly budding groves, and the gladdening voices of many anxious ‘Wel- 
kins,’ ‘Lowders,’ ‘Roletts,’ &c. rang through our town. T'was about the 
dawn, and all was silent, the winds were caverned, and the ground was 
moist with a heavy dew. We came to the hunting ground in a short 
time, and a very small circle contained our competitor ; between day- 
break, and sunrise, we were startled with the joyous sound of Welkin’s 
Voice, in a few moments, Rolett, Rock, Celeste, Drummer, and Welling- 
ton. gave tongue, and trailed off in beautiful style, but a few minutes 
more, and tongue was heard from the whole pack of twenty-four, all 
sounding different notes, and apparently keeping regular time. The flash- 
ing eyes of every youth bespoke the happy emotions of his soul, as they 
would tip-toe in their stirrups, anxious for the sign to charge. A new 
and louder burst from the pack convinced us that Reynard was unken- 
nelled, and now for the first time, the unanimous shout of the hunters 
burst forth, which called in return the still sweeter melody from the pack. 
They ranged down the river about a mile below town, and then left the 
banks and crossed an old field into a pine thicket. Here we first got a 
glimpse of the fox as he passed and knew he would give us a full chase 
of six hours. He made several circles in the thicket, frequently crossing 
roads, and at last took off due south, into the open woods, we were often 
in full view of all the pack and fox also, at the same time. He yet car- 
ried his brush perpendicular. But on our next view after he entered the 
thicket, his mouth was open, tongue out, and brush on the ground. It 
was about eleven o’clock when we were all straining for advantage, and 
the constant roar of the pack led us to believe the crisis was near at hand, 
all seemed mutually to have observed the design of Reynard as he dashed 
to a ball pond, about two or three hundred yards across. This was his 
last resort, to cross it, and enter a heavy thicket of underwood, all reach- 
ed the border in time to see him leap in, and before he ran fifty yards the 
whole pack entered ; and now my dear sirs, imagine the excited moments 
with dogs, horses, and hunters. One hundred yards further and his brush 
was taken as a plume by the writer. The winding horns were then all 
blown with triumphant joy as we passed into town. r. 





Mr. EpiTor: Hopkinsville, Kentucky, April 2, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—In the report of races over the Hopkinsville course last fall, the 
time of the second heat of two miles, which was won by Mary Jane Davis, was 
incorrectly given, it should be 3m. 554s. instead of 4m. 2s. over a track thirty 
yards more than a mile. Hardy Crier and Miantonimah, who ran in the sweep- 
stakes race, were said to be much amiss, which accounts for the slow time in 
that race, R. K. Larnaw, See’ry. 
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SHOOTING IN A FOG. 


There is a good deal to be done in a fog when one knows the country 
well and can shoot in such a state of the atmosphere, which is not so 
easy as may be imagined. Independent of the obscuration, there is a 
deception in a fog; one shoots over things. And again, they are often 
much nearer than we imagine them to be. Thus it is that, on first shoot- 
ing in a fog, a man is apt to miss frequently, because he shoots over the 
game and shoots too soon. In the latter case, there are two reasons for 
missing ; the one, firing in too hurried a manner ; the other, that the shot 
are not spread, and therefore the chances of killing diminished in propor- 
tion. Having glanced at those difficulties in the way of sport on a fogg 
day, I will proceed to copy from my game-book, a few notes which I 
have occasionally made after shooting in a fog. First then, it is a rare 
day to find pheasants out of cover, and a sportsman who has a favourite 
beat adjoining a preserve, ought never to let slip the opportunity of pay- 
ing it a visit on a foggy day. In any double hedge-row, running up to a 
wood or other favourite place in which pheasants are occasionally to be 
met with, one may reckon with a certainty of finding a brace or two about 
mid-day, if the fog has been thick during the morning. Then again, for 
partridges, there is nothing like a fog or mist to enable one to get near 
them about November and Christmas—perhaps not the first time, but they 
never fly far; and by following in the direction which they seem to take, 
or by going over any field which in clear days they have been seen to 
make for, they are pretty sure to be found. Nor is this all, they are 
almost certain to divide in a fog; therefore by beating the hedges well, 
after springing and firing at two or three coveys, a great number of odd 
birds are likely to be found. The first time the covey rises be sure to fire, 
for by alarming the birds you have an additional chance of separating 
them, and if once divided the fog prevents their packing again, and thus 
doubles the chances in favour of your making a good bag. Then as to 
dogs, nothing is better than a steady spaniel or a retriever. A dog that 
ranges will by no means do; for, to say nothing of your being unable to 
see him stand three score yards off, you cannot tell the direction the birds 
go in, supposing him to run up a covey, or the birds to rise as soon as he 
points, which at this period of the year is most likely to be the case. 

But of this kind of shooting none comes up to duck-shooting, after a 
little practice at it, and knowledge of the haunts of the fowl. The fog 
forms in a manner banks, bushes, osier-holts, reed-beds, and all the usual 
screens, behind which one sculks when approaching wild-fow! on land in 
clear weather. I don’t think the fog of any advantage to a punt-shooter, 
but it enables the landsman with a little circumspection to get within shot 
of any fowl he finds. The fowl too, seem inert and stupid at these times ; 
whether they imagine, that because they cannot see in a mist, the like 
obstacle prevents their enemy from discovering them, I cannot pretend to 
decide; but this 1 know, that in any river, brook, or back-water frequent- 
ed by wild-fowl, and widgeon more especially, very fine shooting may be 
had when the fog is densest, and a slight wind carries off the effluvia of 
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one’s breath from the fowl. Some may be surprised at this expression, 
but those who are acquainted with the habits of these birds, and have 
lived in the neighbourhood of a decoy, know well enough that the wild- 
duck’s bright eye is only matched by her extraordinary sense of smelling, 
and that the owners of the decoys in the dead of winter, and during the 
most piercing cold, are unable to have a fire, or any hot victuals, if the 
wind be in such a quarter as to blow the smoke or smell over the decoy. 
There is a large pond, or rather a lake, near the Old-fen decoy, round the 
margin of which are alders and osiers growing, with reeds running into the 
water at various places, where I have, one time and another, killed some 
scores of fowl. On the fourth of December, which was about as foggy a 
day here as I can recollect, I set out in company with a friend, to try our 
luck at the pond. We stationed ourselves about two hundred yards apart, 
with a boy between us, to give and convey signals, by means of a line 
extending from him to us both, when the fowl were near either of us, so 
as to enable both to fire upon occasion. The boy was the first to telegraph 
us, and on approaching him, which we could do without the least fear of 
the birds perceiving us, we saw a fine team of ducks swimming slowly and 
pluming themselves in a nook formed by a reed-bed, within thirty yards 
of him. I hada fowling-piece by D. Egg, which carries five ounces of 
shot with very little recoil, and my companion a large duck-gun, equal to 
about four ounces. We both fired together, and out of eleven ducks only 
six took wing, one of which, after performing various odd gyrations, came 
down plump into the water, from which we readily transferred him to the 
land. I cannot tell whether they were the same birds that returned or not 
but in about ten minutes—which is about the time wild-fowl generally 
take, on being raised, before they settle again—down came five ducks 
within twenty yards of me. They came so suddenly and so near, that I 
thought it best to be quick with them, so without giving any signal of 
what I was about, I fired and killed three. The remaining couple went 
close past my friend, who however was not so fortunate; he fired and 
missed, although he allowed he ought to have killed, as the birds were 
sufficiently near, he said, for a common double gun to have insured him 
them both. I judged he fired over them, being a novice at shooting ina 
fog, or what is equally bad, fired at them hastily and too near. Nothing 
requires a steadier aim than a duck, for nothing carries away more shot, 
or is more easily missed from over confidence. I need not relate every 
incident of the day’s diversion, but a right good day’s sport we had, and a 
good bag at the close. The same system is to be adopted in any river, 
pond, mill-dam, or other place to which fowl resort, and all that is requir- 
ed is patience, silence, a flannel shirt over your Irishman, and a flask of 
cogniac to keep out as much of the cold and fog as possible. An occa- 
sional walk for half an hour, if the weather is piereingly cold, will restore 
the animal heat by accelerating the circulation of the blood; but I must 
say, that I never yet found the cold unbearable so long as the sport lasted. 

When snipes are in.wisps, they may be shot at any pond-head or 
marshy spot near the river, by waiting for them and firing the moment 
they alight. I have killed from three to five at a shot in this manner, and 
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by waiting until they came round, have had a second and third shot in the 
same place, with varied or it might be, with no success, but seldom with- 
out killing one bird. "Woodcocks are always on the move in a fog, and 
by waiting near the hand-gates or walking up the ridings of the covers, if 
there be cocks in the wood they are sure to come flapping up or down the 
rides. White nets suspended in the rides during a fog are safe to hold a 
couple of cocks or so, and any one inclined for variety’s sake, to a. day’s 
diversion in the woods with these birds, will find that either his gun or his 
nets, and perhaps both, will insure him sport. A fog is generally the 
precursor of a frost, or the signal for its breaking up, and I have known a 
flight of cocks both come to and leave a wood during a foggy day, and 
have had at least a dozen shots in the ride during the time, of course of 
the haphazard order, but some of them easy enough—as easy as in one of 
those bright days, ‘when skies are blue and earth is gay.’ N. W. 
PETERBOROUGH, January, 1838. [New Sporting Magazine. 





RacenorseE CarriaGE anp StaBLes.—Several vans on an improved 
principle to that which conveyed the winner of the St. Leger to Doncas- 
ter last year, have been manufacturing during the last few weeks at Her- 
ring’s, on the Westminster road. These are made much lower the ground 
by crank axletrees; besides, there is a drop at the back, from the level of 
the body of the van. The door is much longer, and falling down, forms 


the descent to the stable, thus dispensing with the lumbering apparatus 
had resource to in the original plan to make the slope from the van to the 
ground. The stable accommodation in the carriage is good. 


Deatu or Lorp Berners.—We regret to announce the death of Lord 
Berners. This venerable nobleman, so long known as ‘the sporting Col. 
Wilson, of Newmarket,’ was in his 77th year, and was a universal 
favourite on the turf, where he continued to enter horses and attend 
the races to the last, and with unabated interest. His Lordship’s falconry 
establishment was also well known. as he gave annually several flights 
of hawks at the Newmarket meetings. 


After a sporting dinner at Egham, lately, a gentleman of that place 
betted a friend of Mr. Downton £15, that he (Mr. Downton,) did not kill 
five pigeons out of ten, from five traps, placed nine yards apart, 21 yards 
rise, on Moulsey Hurst, which, in spite of wind, snow, and hail, he won 
in very masterly style, by killing all his birds except the first, which fell 
dead when but a few yards out of bounds. 


Rosebud, the famous hunting mare belonging to Mr. A. Isted, of Ecton, 
Staffordshire, died lately, aged 24 years. She was hunted eleven years 
without being lamed. 


A correspondent informs us that Mr. Nowell, of Underly, is about to 
dispose of the whole of his breeding stud, young stock, &c. 
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George Jackson, gamekeeper, to A. French, Esq. of French Park, 
county Roscommon, on the Ist inst. shot four swans, at four successive 
shots, with a rifle and ball, out of a flock of seven, on one of the lakes 
" near that place, and was of opinion that he could have shot all of them 
W had not a dog belonging to a countryman sprung the remaining three, for 
after the first was shot they continued sailing round the dead one. The 
distance must have exceeded 150 yards. [Spirit of the Times. 


SALES OF BLOOD STOCK. 


The blood stock recently imported from Liverpool, per the China, to Charles- 
ton, were sold in that city on the 18th inst. A slip by the express mail, from 





i the ‘Courier’ office, furnishes us with the prices, but not the address of the pur- 

‘i chasers, which we should have preferred :— 

I 1. Prima, b. m. by Priam, out of Dahlia, in foal to Discount, + - $800 
| 2. B. m. five years old, by Filho da Puta, out of Zepherinas, also in foal 

; to Discount, - - - - - - - 620 
Hh 8. Frances, br. m. by Emilius, in foal to Birdcatcher, - - 

| 4. B. m. five years old, by Memnon, out of Eleanor, - - 575 
HS | 5. Lady Sheffield, ch. m. by Recovery, out of Primrose, = - - 525 
A 6. B. m. by Emancipation, out of Sligo, in foal to Discount, —- - 365 
| 1. A thoroughbred Durham cow, incalf, == - - © 225 
} 2. ‘“ ‘“ “6 rT; Ps o - “ - 205 
i 3. « 6 ‘c ‘6 Pe ais ~ e 160 
| 4. cs « «~~ not in calf, - - - - 70 
f | 5. es ‘© Yearling bull, - - - . 140 
hy 6. « « Bull calf, - ° ° . « = 
nt It was unfortunate for the importers that this stock was not in Charleston dur- 
ih ing the races, when it would have brought fifty per cent. more probably. If 
+ imported on speculation, as we suspect, ‘the operation’ has not been a very bad 


one after all, ‘although’ the market selected, could not have been worse chosen ; 
the only stock required in South Carolina, or that will command liberal prices, 
Ht being the very best. Hardly a turfman in that state would accept a moderately 
; good horse, but is ready to give almost any sum for a first-rater. [Ib. 
























Tt Wo. R. Barrow, Esq. of St. Francisville, La. has purchased Mad Anthony, 
i (late High Pressure,) for $7,000, of Walker Thurston & Co. Mad Anthony is 
Th a three year old, coming four years in May; he was bred in Kentucky, and got 
i by Trumpator, out of a mare by Jenkins’ Sir William. 


E Joun F. Miter, Esq. of New Orleans, has bought Jasper, of Mason Thomp- 


Hl son, Esq. of Kentucky, for $3,000. Jasper is a bay, four years old, and was got 
4 by Columbus, out of a Diomed mare. 

We 

: hy Capt. Harrison, of Benton, Alabama, has purchased of Mr. John Connolly, 
i of Huntsville, his b. c. Pollard, three year old, by Wild Bill, out of John Bas- 


ie combe’s dam, for $2,000. 


: Hon. Tuomas W. Curnn, of Baton Rouge, La. has bought of Walker Thurs- 
ton, his gr. g. Mogul, by Lafayette Stockholder, for $1,000. {Ib. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 


LittLE Rock (Ark.) Races, 
Commenced on Wednesday, November 8, 1837. 


First day, eg $150, free for all ages; three year olds, carrying S0lbs.; four 
year olds, 94lbs.; five year olds, 106lbs.: 5 six year olds, 112lbs.; and aged, 1201bs.; m3 
with an allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile heats. 


Jared McCarty’s gr. m. sphaeanes ti five years old, by Pacolet, dam by 

Sir Archy, - 2 1 
T.T. Tunstall’s ch. h. Independence, tue years old, by Tom Fletcher, 1 dis. 
R. C. Hawkin’s = g. manny Sweat, aged, by Sir George, dam by 

Wonder, - 3 dis. 
David Burress’ gr. c. three years old, by Massena, dam by Florizel, 4 dis. 
Wm. Rainey’s gr. g. Pacofet, six years old, - : dis. 
Time, Im. 58s.—2m. 4s. 


Second day, purse $200, free for all ages; weights as before. Two mile heats. 


T. T. Tunstall’s ch. h. Independence, four years old, by Tom Fletcher, 1 1 
John Loring’s b. m. Sir William, aged, by Sir William, dam 7 Alex- _ 
ander, dis. 
F. A. McWilliams’ ch. h.J ack Downing, five years old, by Sir Charles, 7 
out of Duchess, - dis. 

Time not kept. Sir William, let down. 


Third day, purse $300, free for all ages; weights as before. Three mile heats. 


John Loring’s b. m. ey Ellen, aged, by Sir Canin, dam by Con- 
tention, - 1 1 
C. F. M. Noland’s b. m. Charline, four years old, by Pacific dam by 
Gray-tail Florizel, - 2 dis. 
R. ©. Hawkins’ br. h. Uneas, aged, by Desha's Randolph, dam by ; 
Dungannon, 3 dis. 
Time, 6m. 374s. villi 46s. 


The track which is thirty yards over a mile was exceedingly heavy the two 


last days. D. B. Greer, Sec’ry. 
Spirit of the Times. ] ; 


CotumBus (Ga.) Races. 


Mr. EpitTor: Columbus, Ga. March 5th, 1838. 


Dear Sir,—The races over the Western Course at Columbus, Ga. have just 
concluded, and I hasten to — them for publication in your valuable Magazine. 
The attendance was quite thin, notwithstanding the fine purses offered by our 

spirited proprietors for contention. Perhaps it was owing to their being too 
early. Yet however, we had good running, and those who were present seemed 
to be e highly, gratified. 

The week’s amusements were opened on Monday the 26th February, with a 
sweepstakes for colts and fillies, three year olds this spring, $200 entrance, seven 
subscribers, three started, four pd. ft. two mile heats. 

Bonner & Iverson’s ch. c. Count wanione, by ane, dam by Timo- 
leon, a feather, - 

Col. John Crowell’s b. f. F lorida Hepburn, (imp. ) full sister to Lottery, 
by Tramp, dam by Whisker, - 

Dr. Robert Carnes’ ch. c. Posten, by Jackson, dam by Gallatin, ran 
restive and was - - dis. 

Gen. Woodward’s J achoun colt, HL. Kendall" s at, by Robin Adair, John 
Woolfolk’s Truffle filly, and M. W. Thweatt’s Monsieur Tonson colt, pd. ft. 


Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 54s. A most excellent race for two year olds. 
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Second day, Jockey Club purse for $300. Mile heats. 
Col. G. Edmondson’s b. c. Southerner, four years old, by Bullock’s 


Mucklejohn, dam, the dam of American Citizen, 100lbs. - 2,3 3 
Col. John Crowell’s b. c. Gov. Branch, three yam ait by aay, 

dam by Shawnee, 86lbs. - 1 2 2 
Buckler & Terries’ ch. c. Dr. Burton, two years old, - - dis. 


Time, Im. 54s.—lm. 53s—2m. 1s. This race was handsomely contested 
throughout. 


Third day, proprietor’s purse, $500. Two mile heats. 
Col. John Crowell’s b. f. Miss Susan Dodge, (mp. ) two years old, 7. 


Tramp, dam by Whisker, feather, - { 
Col. G. Edmondson’s ch. f. Ione, four youre old, by J ohn Richards, “ 
of Lady Morgan’s dam, 97lbs. - - 2 2 


Time, 3m. 53s.—3m. 52s. In this race most of ‘the knowing ones of the turf 
were estray. Two to one were offered on Ione and but few takers. The feather 
weight gave the little filly the complete go-by over the 97lbs. 


Fourth day, purse $700. Three mile heats. 


Col. G. Edmondson’s gr. h. Turnbull, five years gld, by Phenomenon, dam by 
Sir Andrew, 110lbs. Galloped for the purse, there being no competitor. 


Second race, same day, a post sweepstakes $25 entrance, $100 added by the 
proprietors, three entries. 
Col. G. Edmondson’s b. c. Southerner, four years old, by aomentcs 
Mucklejohn, dam, the dam of American Citizen, - 1 1 
Hon. A. Iverson’s (Col. Howard’s) b. f. Ann wiapt, three years old, 
we Gohanna, dam by Wildair, - 2 dis. 
Capt. J ohn R. Lloyd" s ch. bs, five yours old, by Rob Roy, dam by Phe- 
nomenon, - - 8 dis. 
Time, In. 52s,—Im. 528. All the hernen carried dathors. 


Fifth day, purse $1000, four mile heats. 
Bonner & Iverson’s ch. c. Count Zaldivar, two yer old, by Antew, 


dam by Timoleon, feather, - 1 1 
G. Edmondson’s gr. c. Kite, four years old, by Mucklejohn, out . 
Eliza Splotch, 100Ibs. 2 


Time, 8m. 15s.—8m. 8s. The track very heavy from a severe rain the over 
night. In this race it was hard to tell which was the favourite. Both parties 
seemed a little shy; the colt having run a pretty hard race on Monday, of two 
mile heats, which created a fear that it might make him too sore for this day’s 
performance ; yet the young and noble Count still retained the good opinion he 
so gallantly earned on Monday, by beating Kite with little trouble. Kite had 
made one or two fair races ; yet as our old and very worthy friend Col. Crowell, 
said, ‘that d——d colt has too much foot for most of your horses.’ 


Second race, same day, a sweepstakes for all ages; single dash of a mile; $10 
entrance ; $100 added by the proprietors; four entries. 

G. Edmondson’s b. c. Southerner, four years old, by Bullock’s Muckle- 
john, dam, the dam of American Citizen, - 1 

Col. Crowell’s b. c. Gov. Branch, three yam old, by Eclipse, dam by 





Shawnee, 2 
A. Iverson’s ch. g. Fred. Bailey, four yore old, by Wild Bill, dam by 

Pacolet, 3 
J. Ragland’s b. g. Tom Long, five years old, by Cherokee, dam by Con- 

queror, - 4 
Time, In. 54s. Track heav y. 
Sixth day, purse $400; one mile heats ; best three in five. 
G. Edmondson’s g. h. Turnbull, five yon old, he Phenome- 

non, dam by Sir Andrew, 22111 
Col. Crowell’s b. f. Susan Dodge, (imp. ) two. years old, by 

Tramp, dam bY Whisker, 1 1 2 2 dis. 
Above, you have the correct report from the minutes of the Club. 


With great respect your obedient servant, 
SamvueEt M., Jackson, Sec’ry. 
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New Orveans (La.) Races, 


Commenced over the Metairie Course on Wednesday March, 28, 1838. 


First day, Jockey Club purse $500. Mile heats. 


A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Tistienings, three years old, by Leviathan, 
dam by Sir Archy, 86lbs. - - - . 

James S. Garrison’s ch. c. Charles Magic, four saad old, by! Sir Charles, 
dam by imp. Magic, 100lbs.  - 


Thomas J. Wells’ ch. f. sagem, three years old, by Leviathan, dam 
by Timoleon, 83lbs. 


Alexander Barrow’s b. m. Lilac, five years ‘old, by. Lev iathan, dam by 
Sir Archy, 107lbs. - - . ° ‘ * 


Time, Im. 50s.—Im. 544s. 


Second race, same day, Jockey Club purse $750. Two mile heats. 
A. L. Bingaman’s b. c. Mad cease ame years old, by isoeme pean 
dam by Sir William, 86lbs. 


James S. Garrison’s b. c. Pollard, three years old, by Wild Bill, out of 
the dam of Bascombe, 86lbs. 


Dr. Ira Smith’s b. c. Arbaces, four years old, by Bertrand, dam by Rosi- 
cucian,1 O0lbs. - 

Y. N. Oliver's gr. c. Joe Kearney, four years old, by Medley, out as 
Kate Kearney, 100Ibs. - 

Time, 3m. 52s.—3m. 48s. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse $1,200. Three mile heats. 
Thomas J. Wells’ ch. h. Dick Chinn, five zones old, by mumgier, dam 
by Moses, 110Ibs, - 


Dr. Stephenson’s b. c. Paul Jones, three youns old, by Wild Bill, dam 
by Timoleon, 86lbs. 


A. L. Bingaman’s o. rm. Angora, five yous old, by Leviathan, dam by 
Pacolet, 107Ibs. 


Time, 5m. 52s. = 55s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $2,000. Four mile heats. 
Thomas J. Wells’ ch. m. Linnet, five yam: old, by Leviathan, dam by 
Marshal Ney, 107lbs. 


D. Stephenson’s b. c. Melzare, three yen old, by Bertrand, dam by 
Sir Richard, 86lbs. 

J.S. Garrison’ sch. m. Glorvina, five seal “ah by Industry, deme: by 
Bay Bichmond, 107lbs. 

A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Fanny Wright, five years old, by Bertrand, 
dam by Sir Alfred, 

Time, 8m. 12s.—7m. 56s. 


Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $700. Mile heats. best three in five. 
A. L. Bingaman’s gr. g. Mogul, five you old, by La- 

fayette Stockholder, 107Ibs. - - 3 1 2 
Alexander Barrow’s ch. f. Louisa Bascombe, three years 

old, by Star of the West, dam by Pacific, 83lbs. - 28 
M. Wells’ ch. f. Lavina, two Laas old, by samiam, 

dam Parasol, a feather, ° -_ 
Time, 1m. 52s.—1m. 55s —In. 54s. —1n. B78. —Im. 59s —2m. ls. 


Fifth day, Proprietor’s purse $1,000. Three mile heats. 

J. S. Garrison’s b. c. Pollard, three pean old, by Wild am, out of 
the dam of Bascombe, 83l]bs. - 3 
A. L. Bingaman’s gr. m. Naked Truth, five years old, by Levia- 
than, dam by Pacolet, 107Ibs. - 2 
H. A. Tayloe’s b. m. Hortense, five years old, by Pacific, dam by 
Little Wonder, 107]bs. I 

Time, 5m. 57s—5m. 48s.—6m, 2s. 
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NatcHez (Miss.) Matcu Races. 


Saturday, March 3, 1838, match, $500 a side. One mile. 


Col. A. Bingaman’s ch. c. Captain McHeath, two youre old, by Amp 
Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey, 70lbs. - 

Col. Robert Simith’s ch. f. ‘Lavinia, two 2 om old, by i imp. Leviathan, out 
of Parasol, by Napoleon, 67lbs. - r 2 

Time, Im. 58s. Track heavy. 

March 5, match, $1,000 a side. Two mile heats. 


A. J. Jetton’s b. c. Rosin-the- Bow, three yous old, by Bertrand, out of 


Lady Grey, by Robin Grey, 86lbs. 1 1 
Davison & Pitcher’s ch. f. Mary ommn, four pane “old, by i imp. Bare- 
foot, dam by Eclipse, 97lbs. 2 2 


Time, 3m. 56s.—4m. 2s. 


March 10, sweepstakes for two year olds ; colts, 70lbs.; fillies, 67lbs.; entrance 
$500, $150 forfeit. Mile heats. 


Col. Robert Smith’s ch. f. haninin, el imp. santana, ouk of Parasol, 


by Napoleon, 1 1 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Captain McHeath, by imp. . Leviathan, 

out of Miss Bailey, - ~ 2 dis.* 
Wm. J. Minor’s (John Routh’ 8) a br. f by Tramp, out of Mar- 

chesa, by Comus, ° - 3 dr. 


Time, Im. 57s. * Distanced by ‘rule.’ 


Captain McHeath was the favourite at odds. They got away, writes our cor- 
respondent, with an excellent start, the Captain taking the lead. The fillies 
—— him and kept him at his work during the first burst of half a mile, when 

e shook them off,and came home a gallant winner by several lengths. Judging 
from his superior running in this heat, there is no doubt of his ‘ability to have 
won the stake with ease, but for the following untoward. circumstance. His 
jockey had dismounted according to the instructions given from the stand by the 
Judges, and while Mr. Pryor, his trainer, was ungirthing the saddle, one of the 

rooms, attendant upon the stable, unthinkingly threw a blanket over him. 

“xception having been taken to this infraction of the rules of the club by Mr. 
Minor and Col. Smith, Captain McHeath was declared by the judges to be dis- 
tanced. The rule is in these words :— 


‘Rule 42. No clothing of any description shall be put on a horse after a heat, 
until the rider dismounts, and the saddle is taken off, on pain of being distanced.’ 

The rule is imperative, and the testimony of its violation was £0 conclusive, 
that the judges could have made no other decision. However, it gave rise toa 
strong ebullition of feeling on the part of several friends of Capt. McHeath, 
which excited some unpleasant circumstances, and finally induced Mr. Minor to 
withdraw his filly. Lavinia, having now no competitor, was declared the winner, 
and the stakes were given up to her indefatigable owner, Col. Smith. 


March 13, sweepstakes for three year olds; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 83lbs. Seven 
subscribers, at $1,000 each. $250 forfeit. Two mile heats. 


Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Tishimingo, own brother to Lilac, .. 
William J. Minor’s br. f. an, (imp.) by many, out of Nancy 
Longwaist’s dam, - 2 3 


Mr. Minor’s eneniien. Mr. Wells’ "Longitnde wed Jane Elliott, Mr. Elliott’s 
Catharine, and Capt. Duncan’s Wren, paid ‘forfeit. 

Time, 4m. 5s.—4m. 6s. : 

Second race, same day, match, $10,000 a side, $5,000 forfeit. Jockey Club 
weights, 107lbs. on each. Three mile heats. 


Thomas Jefferson Wells’ ch. m. Linnet, five years old, by imp. Levia- 


than, out of Object, by Marshal Ney, “ x . 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Angora. five years old, by i ~/. sctieaad 
than, out of Patty Puff, by Pacolet, dis. 


Time, 6m. 6s. Angora distanced by her jockey’ s falling off, 


Angora had the track ; at the tap of the bell they went off together, Lin- 
net pushing for the lead ; at the turn, the saddle upon Angora slipped upon her 
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neck, but Nelson got behind it, and led the dance at a slapping pace along the 
back stretch, Linnet trailing. In this way they went along at a slashing rate for 
two miles and a half; in the second mile Dick, upon Linnet, went up and chal- 
lenged merely as a feeler, and again returned to his former position. There was 
no faltering, both maintained their killing stroke every foot of the way. In the 
third mile Nelson, from exhaustion, caused by the loss of his saddle, and the 
severe pull he was compelled to keep on Angora, fell off, and the contest was 
over. Angora, however, continued to struggle for the victory, and when her 
spirited antagonist turned towards the stand, Angora showed her training by also 
following. Thus were her laurels plucked from her brow withont any show ; 
but if it had not been for this untoward accident, the contest would have been 
without any parallel in this section of the world. Considering the state of the 
track, the time made was splendid ; it was scarcely possible for it to have been 
in worse order, in many places it being more than fetlock deep. 


March 14, match, $5,000 a side, half forfeit; each carrying 90lbs. Four mile 
heats. 


Thomas Jefferson Wells’ ch. m. Extio, five years “ by ay Levia- 
than, out of White Feathers, by Conqueror, 1 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Fanny Wright, five yom old, by Ber- 
trand, out of Marcella, by Alfred, 2 

Time, 8m. 15s.—Sm. 8s. Track very heavy. [Spirit of the Times. 


Macon (Ga.) Races, 


Commenced on Tuesday, March 20, 1838. 


First day, purse $250, entrance $10; free for all ages; two year olds carrying 
a feather ; three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110Ibs.; 
six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 126lbs.; with an allowance of 3lbs. to mares and 
geldings. Mile heats. 


Thomas Neal’s ch. f. ee Harrison, four yo old, by Eclipse, 

dam by Gallatin, - 12 1 
Hammond & Lovell’s ch. f, Eclipsia, four years old, by Eclipse, 

dam by Arab, - 21 2 
A. A. Jeter’s (J. ‘Herring’s) b. g- Tillett, four years old, by Sea- 

gull, dam by Whip, - 3 dr. 


Time, Im. 50s.—1m. 52s.—1m. 57s. Track thirty- three yards short of a mile. 


Second day, purse $350, entrance $20; free for all ages; weights as before. 
Two mile heats. 


Hammond & Lovell’s gr. m. any vans, five yan old, ty 

Henry, dam b Oscar, - oe 
G. Edmondson’s b. c. Southerner, four years “old, by Bullock’s 

Mucklejohn, out of the dam of American Citizen, : 2 8 
Thomas Neal’s b. f. Eliza mouater, three yous at by Red Shark, 

dam by Mucklejohn, - 3. dis. 
Time, 3m. 49s.—3m. 48s.—3m. 52s. 


Third day, purse $500, entrance $30; free for all ages; weights as before. 
Three mile heats. 


Hammond & Lovell’s ch. c. Gerow, haces yense old, by Maney, dam by 
Eclipse, - 1 
G. Edmondson’s ch. f. Ione, four years old, by J obn Richards, dam by 
 - Expedition, - 2 2 
ime, 5m. 59s.—5m. 49s. 


Fourth day, purse $750, entrance $40; free for all ages; weights as before. 
Four mile heats. 


G. Edmondson’s gr. h Turnbull, five years old, by Phenomenon, dam by Sir 
Andrew, walked over. 


Hammond & Lovell’s ch. c. John Guedron, by Bertrand, dam by Percussion, 
drawn. 


Second race, same day, match $100 a side. One mile out. 


C. Swann’s bl. g. Cowdriger, : ~ 
F. Bailey’s b. h. Jim Crack, - 
Time not kept. 
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‘ifth day, purse $300, entrance $10; free for all ages; weights as before. 
Mile heats, best three in five. 


Thomas Neal’s ch. f. apo em, four ye old, by aligee, 

dam by Gallatin, 111 
Hammond & Lovell’s ch. f. Eclipsia, four years old, by Eclipse, dam 

by Arab, - 23 2 
G. Edmondson’s b. c. Southerner, four years old, by Bullock’s 

Mucklejohn, out of the dam of American Citizen, : .» S228 
Time, Im. 51s.—1m. 49s. Third heat time not kept. 


Second race, same day, for a saddle, entrance $20, added; free for all ages; 
weights as before. Mile heats. 
Hammond & Lovell’s ch. f. sate need four yeas old, ead aes tae dam 7. 
Arab, 1 
Thomas Neal’s ch. f. Eliza Hunter, three years old, by Red Shark, 
dam by Mucklejohn, 2 2 
A. A. Jeter’s b. g. Tillett, four years old, by Seagull, dam by Whip, 3 dis. 
Time, 1m. 51s.—I1m. 50s. 


Natcuez. (Miss.) Races, 


Commenced on Wednesday March 21, 1838. 


First day, Jockey Club purse $400, entrance $50; free for all ages; two year 
olds carrying 70lbs.; three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year 
olds, 110lbs.: ) SIX year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; with an allowance of 3lbs. 
to mares and geldings. Two mile heats. 


Col. Robert Smith’s ch. c. Pete eeetone, two yume old, by 7 
Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, - 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s b. c. Rosin-the- Bow, three years old, by a" 
trand, out of Lady Grey, by Robin Grey, = 2 
James Shy’s b. f. Ellen Brackenridge, nee years old, by Trumpator, 
dam by Robin Grey, - 3 

Time, 3m. 50s.—3m. 54s. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse $700, entrance $100; free for all ages, weights 
as before. Three mile heats. 
Pn A. L. angen’ s ch. h. Scarlet, five yuan old » by tt i dam 7. 
iger, 
Col. Robert Smith’s ch. f. Lavinia, t two pm old, by i mp. Leviathan, 
out of Parasol, by Napoleon, 2 2 
Time, 5m. 56s.—6m. 18}s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $200, and a splendid pair of silver pitchers, 
valued at $1,000, entrance $150; free for all ages; weights as before. Four 
mile heats. 


Col. A. L. Bingaman’s gr. m. Naked Truth, five yo old, by mp: 
Leviathan, out of Ellen Mar. by Pacolet, - 
Col. Robert Smith’s b. f. Frances ea vane years old, by Bertrand, 
dam by Rockingham, . 2 2 
Time, 8m. 64s. —8m. 16s. 


Fourth day, Proprietor’s purse, the entrance money of the preceding days, 
entrance $25; free for all ages ; weights as before. Mile heats, best three in five. 
Col. Robert Smith’s ch. c. Pete Whetstone, two years old, 
by imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, - 323111 
James Shy’s b. c. Joshua Bell, three ym old, by Frank, 
dam by Little John, - 
Wm. J. Minor's b. f. Britannia, (imp. ) three years old, 
by Muley, out of Longwaist’s dam, - 4$:3128:8 8 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Capt. McHeath, two years 
old, by imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey, - 2 3 dis. 
Time, Im. 494s. —Im. 50s.—Im. 51s.—im.59s. —2m. 1s.—Im. 54s. 
[Spirit of the Times 
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New Orgveans (La.) Races, 


Commenced over the Eclipse Course, Tuesday, April 3, 1838. 

First day, sweepstakes for three year olds; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 88lbs. Five 
subscribers at $1,000 each, $250 forteit. Two mile heats 

James S. Garrison’s (John Campbell’s) ch. ce. age, by bead 


Charles, out of Maria West, by Marion, - ss 2 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Wren, pe sister to Linnet ») byi imp. 

Leviathan, out of Object, by Marshal Ney, 1 2 dr. 
M. Wells’ ch. f. Sagem, by i imp. eetian, out of Susan Hull, 

by Timoleon, - pd. ft. 
Wm. J. Minor’s br. f. Britannia, (imp. ) by Muley, out of Nancy 

Longwaist’s dam, - pd. ft. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (W. Thurston’ s) b. ¢. ‘Mad Anthany, by 

Trumpator, dam by Jenkins’ William, - - — —pad. ft. 


Time, 3m. 49s.—3m. 47s. 

Second day, Jockey Club purse $1,200, the second best horse to receive $200, 
entrance $120 ; free for all ages ; three year olds carrying 86lbs.; four year olds, 
100lbs.; five year olds, 1101bs.; 5 Six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124lbs.; mares 
and geldings allowed 3lbs. ‘Two mile heats. 

Thomas J. Wells’ (J. G. Boswell’s) b. c. J ate Bell, three years 


old, by Frank, dam by Little John, : 3 11 
Minor Kenner’s br. c. Richard of York, four years old, by Star, 

dam by Shylock, - - - 13 2 
William R. Barrow’s ch. f. Fanny Bell, ‘four yours old, by Murat, 

dam by Oscar, - - 4238 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Tishimingo, three years old, own 

brother to Lilac, - - - - - - 2 dis. 


Time, 3m. 46s.—-3m. 47s.—3m. 54s. 

Third day, Jockey Club purse $1,800, (the second horse to receive $300, if but 
two start, the winner to receive $1,500,) entrance $180; free for all ages; 
weights as before. Three mile heats. 

Wm. Ruffin Barrow’s b. c. Mad Anthony, (late Pressure,) by Trumpator, dam 
by Jenkins’ William, walked over. 

Second race, same day, Proprietor’s purse, $250, entrance $25, free for all ages; 
weights as before. Mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Capt. McHeath, two years old, by i amp 


Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey, by imp. Boaster, 70\bs. - 1 1 
Thomas J. Wells’ ch. f. Taglioni, three you old, bie mp. Leviathan, 

out of Susan Hull, by Timoleon, - - 4 2 
Col. Robert Smith’s gr. h. Daniel O’ Connell, ave years old, by Sir Hen- 
Tonson, dam by imp. Sir Harry. : 5 3 
Dr. I. Smith’s br. c. Brown Elk, three years old, by Buck Elk, dam by 

Sumpter, - 2 dis. 
John F. Miller’ s ch. f. Jane Elliott, three yeens old, by: me . Leviathan, 

dam by Pacolet, - 3 dis. 
C. Bullitt’s gr. f. Margaret Carson, three years old, by Mueklejohn, 

dam by Pacolet, - - 6 dis. 


Time, Im. 51s. —Im. 49s. 


Fourth day, the New Orleans’ plate, a splendid tea service, value $1,000, 
entrance $100; free for all ages; five year olds and over to carry 100lbs.; four 
year olds and under, their appropriate weights. Two mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Angora, five yom old, by me 
Leviathan, out of Patty Puff, by Pacolet, 

Henry A. Tayloe’s ch. ¢. Pactolus, three years old, by Pacific, out 
of Mary Vaughan by Pacolet, - 4 
Wm. J. Minor’s (J. C. Beasley’ s) b. f. Glanee, four ous old, by 

Wild Bill, out of Grey Goose, by Pacolet, 

Col. Y. N Oliver’s gr.c. Joe Kearney, four years old, by Medley, 
out of Kate Kearney, by Sir Archy, : 

Smith & Chinn’s b. c. Arbaces, four yous old, by Bertrand, out of 
Virginia by Rosicrucian, 3 
Time, 3m. 47s.—3m. 49s.—3m. 50s. 
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Fifth day, Jockey Club purse $3,000, (the second best horse to receive $500,) 
entrance $500 ; free for all ages ; weights as before. Four mile heats. 


James S. Garrison’s (John Campbell’s) ch. e. wagnat, three years old, 
by Sir Charles, out of Maria West, by Marion, 
Thomas J. Wells’ ch m. Extiv, five years old, by i mp. Leviathan, out 


of White Feathers, by Conqueror, 2 
Y. N. Oliver’s (Col. Robert Smith’s) ch. e. Pete Whetstone, two yoann 
old, by imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, - 3 


Time, 7m. 448s.—7m. 57s. 


Sixth day, Proprietor’s purse $600, free for all ages; weights as before. Mile 
heats—best three in five. 


Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Tishimingo, three years old, by =. 


Leviathan, out of Maria Shepherd, by Sir Archy, es 
Wm. R. Barrow’s b. c. Dick Haile, three am old, by Sir Charles, 

dam by Monsieur Tonson, 3 3 2 
Minor Kenner’s gr. f. The Jewess, three years ‘old, by i heat Luz- 

borough, dam by Sir Archy, 2483 
Thomas W. Chinn’s gr. £. Mogul, five pom ‘old, by. Lafayette 

Stockholder, ( Berry’s, ) - 4 


Time, Im. 51s.—1m. 51s.—1m. 49s. 


Same day—second race, Proprietor’s purse $250, free for all ages; weights as 
before. Mile heats. 


John F. Miller’s b. f. Jane ENintt, three yom old, by3 P- Leviathan, 


dam by Pacolet, - 1 1 
Col. Robert Smith’s gr. h. “Daniel OQ’ Connell, five years old, by Sir 

Henry Tonson, dam by i imp. Sit Harry, - - 2 2 
Time, Im. 51s.—1Im. 53s. Won cleverly. [Spirit of the Times. 


LAWRENCEVILLE (Va.) Races, 


The races over the Lawrenceville Course, commenced on Tuesday, April 3, 
1838, and continued four days. 


First day, a sweepstakes for three year olds ; $100 entrance, h. f. Mile heats, 
five subscribers ; three started. 


Edward B. Hicks’ . f. en, by F ylde, dam ‘Gongs, by 


Napoleon, - 12 1 
Edmund Townes’ ch. f. by Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, - - 21 2 
George Goodwyn’s b. f. by Luzborough, dam by Sir Hal, - 3 3 3 


Time, Im. 58s.—2m. 2s.—2m. 3s. 


Mr. Townes’ filly, the favourite. Dr. Goodwyn’s filly was too high, but made 
a good race. It was avery pretty contest between the three. 


Second day, proprietor’s purse $200. Two mile heats. 


Henry Lewis’ b. c. Deomgoute, four yan old, by Lushoreugh, dam by 
Virginian, 100]bs._—- 

Wn. McCargo’s ch. f. Miseneal, au yun old, by Eclipse, den by 
Director, 97lbs. 

— H. Spurr’s gr. h. by Eclipse, five aaa ‘old, dam by Sir Hal, 
110lbs : 

Edmund Townes’ ch. f. Diana, four years old, by Eclipse, g7lbs. 

a Goodwyn’s ch. c. Hampeen,’ ome yo old, by Sir ane, 
1001bs - 

Edward B. Hicks’ ». f. Nancy Bell, four | ~~ ol, by Fylde, dam by 
Napoleon, 97lbs.—- 

Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 56s. 

This was a handsome race and won in fine style. The second heat, Missouri 
was beaten half a length, all the others pretty well up but not placed by the 
judges, as the horses came through in a crowd Mr. Spurr’s horse and some others 
were rather high in order, 
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Third day, J ockey Club purse $400. Three mile heats. 
Wm. McCargo’s ch. h. Gaston, five yours old, by Retiges, dam by 
Packenham, 110lbs. - 411 
Edward B. Hick’s ch. c. Tornado, four years old, by Eclipse, dam 
by Arab, 100lbs. - 23 2 
Edmund Townes’ ch. f. Eloise, four years ‘old, by Luzborough, 
97)bs. - 12 3 
Henry Lewis’ ‘ch. h. Speculation, by Medley, dam by Madison, 
(broke down,) - - 3. dis. 
Time, 6m. 4s.—6m.—6m. 
Eloise and Speculation were Fete fat. Eloise lost the second heat, rather 
less than a length, and Speculation broke down in this heat. 


Fourth day, purse $100, entrance money added, put up by the proprietor ; best 
three in five. Mile heats. 


Henry Lewis’ b. c. nee, four youn old, by Luzborough, 
100lbs. - m 1 


1 
Edmund Townes? br. f. by Hedgeford, dam by Timoleon, - 2 2 dr. 
Time, Im. 54s.—I1m. 56. 


P. J. Turnsvutt, Sec’ry. 


Newmarket (Va.) Races, 
Spring meeting, 1838. 


First day, $1,000, produce stake for three year olds. Two mile heats. 

For this race only two colts appeared on the ground, and this being an unusual 
race tor three year olds, Col. Johnson and Mr. “Tow nes, agreed to divide the for- 
feits ; consequently, Col. Johnson’s Andrew colt galloped over. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes for three year olds, five subscribers. Mile 
heats. 

E. J. Wilson’s br. c. by Luzborough, dam Polly Peacham, - 

O. T. Hare’s gr. f. by Andrew, dam by Oscar, - 

Wm. P. Mason’s ch. c. by Goliah, dam by Contention, 

Thomas D. Watson’s ch. f. by Contention, dam Betsey Graves, 

Time, Im. 53s.—I1m. 56s. 

Second day, Proprietor’s purse $300. Two mile heats. 

O. P. Hare’s ch. c. laps four ye - by Sir Charles, dam by 
Merryfield, 

Wm. R. womnaen's b. e. Suffolk, four years old, by Andrew, dam by 
Ostrich, 

Wm. Eaton’s ch. c. Engine, four years old, by Sir Charles, dam by 
Washington, 

Henry Lewis’ br. c. Droomgoole, four years old, by Luzborough, dam 
by Virginian, 

E. J. Wilson’s b. c. Sligo, four years old, by Timoleon, dam by Napo- 
leon, 

S. G. Wells’ b. m. Fanny Walthall, five youts old, by Sir Charles, dam 
by Sir Hal, 

Thomas M. Buford’s b. ¢. ‘four years old, by Luzborough, dam by 
Virginian, - - 

Time, 3m. 56s.—3m. 51s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $700. Four mile heats. 
Wm. R. Johnson’s * m. serene six yours old, by industry, dam by 
Ratler, .. a 
Wm. M: Cargo’s ch. h. Genito, five yoms old, by Eclipse, dam by 
Packenham, 4 2 
Edmund Townes’ ch. f. Diana, four years “old, by Eclipse, dam by 
Lawrence, 2 dis. 
O. P. Hare’s b. m. Corset, five years old, by Sir Charles, dam by Remus, 3. dis 
Fourth day, the sweepstakes, mile heats, for three year olds, ten subscribers, 
was galloped for by Gen. M. T. Hawkin’s filly, by Monsieur Tonson. 
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Second race, sume day, Proprietor’s purse $200. Two mile heats. 


Thomas P. Hare’s ch. c. ny four an old, 7 Sir Charles, oe 
Miss Maxey, 

Wm. Spurr’s g- h. five years old, by Eclipse, dam by Sir Hal, 

Wm. M‘Cargo’s b. f. four years old, dam by Luzborough, - 

Time, 4m. 9s.—4m. 8s. 


The second heat, a dead heat between the two latter nags. 


ve 
— 


Bevrieip (Va.) Racks, 


Commenced on Wednesday, April 11, 1838. 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 83lbs.; nine 
subscribers, at $100 each, half forfeit. Mile heats. 


Edward J. Wilson’s br. c. ss imp. renin dn out of ny Peacham, 
by John Richards, — - 

E. B. Hicks’ b. f. Lisette, by i imp. Fylde, out of Theresa, by Arab, 

J. 8. French’s b. f. by Sarpedon, dam by Rasselas, . 

Edmund Townes’ b. f. by Sarpedon, dam by Sir Archy, - 

M. T. Hawkins’ ch. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam by imoleon, - 

E. P. Scott’s b. c. by imp. Luzborough, dam by Virginian, - 

Time, Im. 51s.—1m. 53s. Tracka jittle heavy. 


Second day, Proprietor’s purse $250; free for all ages; three year olds, carry- 
ing 86lbs.; four year olds, 100|bs.; five year olds, 110]bs.; 5 six year olds, 118lbs.; 
and aged, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Two mile heats. 


Henry Maelin’s b. c. sae Sata four yuan old, by ees, dam by 


*bdDo & & © 
Do te Wh 


Virginian, 1 1 
William M‘ Cargo’ s ch. f. Missouri, four ye old, by Eclipse, dam by 

Director, : 3 2 
William Eaton's ch. c. Engine, four years old, by Sir Charles, dam by 

Washington, - 2 3 
E. B. Hicks’ ch. c. Tornado, four years old, by Eclipse, dam by Arab, * 4 
H. Wilkinson’s gr. h. five years old, by Eclipse, dam by Sir Hal, 4 5 


George Goodwin’s ch. c. Hampden, four — old, by Sir Charles, dam 
by Sir Archy, 

Wm. Wynne’s ch. f. ‘Ag ggy Thorn, four years old, by i imp. Luzborough, 

Time, 3m. 58s.—3m. 53s. 


* 
an 


or 
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Third day, Jockey Club purse $400; free for all ages; weights as before. 
Three mile heats. 


Edward J. Wilson’s ch. h. Mediator, five years old, by Sir contin, 


dam by Napoleon, . on 
William M‘Cargo’s ch. h. Genito, five youn old, by Eclipse, dam by 

Director, - 4 2 
Edmund Townes’ ch. f. Eloice, four aad old, by i imp. Luzborough, 

out of Mary Wasp, - - 2 3 
H. Maclin’s ch. f. Miss De Bar, four years old, by i imp. Luzborough, 

dam by Sir Archy, - 3. dis. 


Time, 5m. 58s.—5m. 52s. W on without a ‘struggle. 


Fourth day, sweepstakes for three year olds; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 83lbs. 
Twenty-six subscribers, at $100 each, $25 forfeit. Mile heats. 


G. A. W. Newsom’s b. f. by Sarpedon, dam by Marquis, - * 23 
W. H. E. Merritt’s b. c. by Sarpedon, dam by Timoleon, a 
T. F. Jones’ ch. c. by Marion, dam by Director, — - - 12 8 
E. P. Scott’s b. c. by imp. Luzborough, dam by Timoleon, — - . 2. ae 
S. Morgan’s ch. c. by Andrew, dam by Thaddeus, . 7 se 
H. Maclin’s b. f. by i imp. Luzborough, dam by Virginian, - + | 
J. ¥. Mason’s ch. c. by imp. Luzborough, dam by Rasselas, Ss * & 


Time, Im. 55s.—1m. 56s.—1m. 57s. Track i in fine order. 
[Spirit of the Times 


* Not placed. 
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Blooded Stock belonging to Joun Mce- 
DowE LL, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


1. Onr-Evep Pecey, a ch. m. pur- 
chased by 8. P. Carson, of J. Dickson, 
she was out of Gen. A. Hunter’s brood 
mare Philadelphia, by Ratler, the dam 
of Philadelphia, was called Betsey Tay- 
lor, or the Consul mare, see Turf Reg. 
vol. 2, p. 623, she was by Bond’s First 
Consul; grandam by Obscurity; g. 
grandam by Grey Figure, out of the old 
Slammerkin mare, who was by imp. 
Wildair, out of the old Cub mare; the 
Consul mare was the dam of Thorn- 
ton’s Washington, by Ratler; Young 
Oscar the sire of Philadelphia, was 
bred by Gen. Ridgely of Maryland, and 
was got by Tuckahoe, dam by the 
famous old Oscar of Maryland ; gran- 
dam by Medley; g. grandam by Cub; 
g.g. grandam by Tamerlane’s Young 
Oscar, dam was also the dam of Flori- 
val and Philadelphia, is also the dam of 
the Captain, by Rob Roy. 


Copy of a letter from Gen. George 
Gibson, of Washington city, to the Hon. 
James Graham, of North Carolina. 

Dear Sir,—You will find enclosed 
the pedigree of One-Eyed Peggy, a 
ch. m. that Col. Carson purchased of 
J. Dickson, this mare is not only high 
bred, but her crosses are of the most 
fashionable kind. Gen. Hunter owns 
the Captain, her half brother, four years 
old, a capital racer. Ratler, First Con- 
sul, Obscurity, Grey Figure, are not 
surpassed for purity of blood. As for 
the Slammerkin mare, no one ever 
thinks of tracing beyond her. She 
was by imp. Wildair, purchased and 
sent back to England after his colts 
came on the turf there, her dam the 
imp. Cub mare. If there is any mis- 
take in the above pedigree, Gen. Hun- 
ter or Gen. Gibson will please correct it. 

2. InpusTrRrIA, produce of One-Eyed 
Peggy, ar. f. by Industry, foaled April 
1834, in fold to Gov. Burton. 

3. Joun Ross, a. b.c. named for the 
Cherokee chief, produce of No. 1, by 
Reform, he by Marylander, foaled May 
30, 1835. 

4 Martna Burton,a b. f. out of 
No. 1, by Gov. Burton, he by Monsieur 
Tonson, out of Lady Burton, foaled 
April 21, 1837. 

5. Exiza Netson,a b. f. by imp. 
Whale, foaled May 5, 1836, her dam a 


chestnut roan mare, was got by the 
celebrated American horse Pacolet, 
the sire of the renown Monsieur Ton- 
son; her dam by old Sir Archy, out of 
a Citizen mare; her grandam by the 
Arabian horse Bagdad ; g. grandam by 
Dr. Barry’s Medley, the thoroughbred 
horse, son of the old imp. Medley, and 
was raised by the late Gov. Williams, 
of North Carolina. The above is the 
pedigree given me by the late Gov. 
Burton, of North Carolina. 

6. MuLTiIriora, a b. m. with small 
white spots, foaled September, 1834 ; 
her dam by Smith’s Diomed; grandam 
by Daredevil; g. grandam by Bedford, 
sired by Riot, he by old Sir Archy. 

7. Satty Rinece, ab.f. foaled Oct. 
1835, sired by Riot, her dam was got 
by the son of Kosciusko; her grandam 
by Miller’s Diomed; g. grandam a 
Diomed mare. 

8. Brian Borornme, a br. g. got by 
Riot, out of grandam of No. 7, foaled 
Oct. 1834. Joun McDowE Lt. 

March 21, 1838. 


Pedigree and produce of a mare, the 
property of W.C. Beatty, Yorkville, 
South Carolina. 

1. Betsey SAUNDERS, gr. m, foaled 
in 1827, was got by Stockholder ; her 
dam (full sister to Patty Puff, the dam 
of Angora,) by Pacolet; grandam old 
Rosy Clack, (the dam of Tennessee 
Oscar, ‘who was never beat, nor paid 
forfeit,’) by imp. Saltram; g. grandam 
Camilla, by Wildair—Minerva, by —_ 
Obseurity—Diana, by Claudius—Sally 
Painter, by Evans’ imp. Starling—imp. 
mare Silver, by the Bellsize Arabian. 

Her produce: 

Atmyra, gr. f. March 31, 1834, by 
American Eclipse. 

BELu-THE-cAT, gr. c. March 15, 
1835, by Rob Roy. 

March 26, 1836, b. c. by Herr Cline, 
died from an accidental injury when 
young. 

1837. Missed to imp. Rowton. 

Suttan Kester, ch. c. March 7, 
1838, by imp. Rowton. 

Ros Roy was bred by Col. Single- 
ton, and got by Sir Archy, out of imp. 
Psyche, by Sir Peter ‘Teazle—-Bor- 
deaux—sister to Saltram, by Eclipse— 
Snap—sister to Othello, by Crab—Miss 
Slammerkin. 
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Sumner county, Jan. 29, 1833. 

We do hereby certify that the grey 
filly, called Betsey Saunders, bred by 
the late Hubbard Saunders, deceased, 
and purchased at his sale by Samuel 
Carter, was got by Stockholder, her 
dam by old Pacolet, out of old Rosy 
Clack. 

Given under our hands the day and 
date above written. 

Signed, Sam’r D. Reap, 
Wm. R. Saunpers. 

This mare was transferred by Mr. 
Carter, at Montgomery, Alabaina, to 
Col. Long and Major Mull, of Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, and purchased of 
Major Mull by her present owner. 

For the above certificate and other 
information respecting this mare, Mr. 
B. is indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Wm. Williams, near Nashville, Tenn. 
to whom he begs leave thus publicly to 
tender his sincere thanks. 





Blooded Stock belonging to Capt. Don- 
ALD Rowe, Orangeburgh, 8. C. 


1. Sarry RicHarpson, was got by 
Kosciusko; her dam by Commerce ; 
her grandam by Little Billy, and her 
g. grandam by imp. Bedford. Kos- 
ciusko was got by Sir Archy, his dam 
Lottery, by imp. Bedford, out of the 
imp. mare Anvilina. 

Commerce’s pedigree is not at hand ; 
he was, however, a_ thoroughbred 
horse. 

Little Billy, was by Ball’s Florizel, 
his dam by Bay Yankee. 

Bedford’s pedigree is too well estab- 
blished and known to need further 
notice. 

It will be perceived, that the ances- 
tors of Sally Richardson were very 
successful racers, at all distances. Com- 
merce was a distinguished four mile 
horse, beating all his competitors, and 
leaving the turf with a high character. 

Sally Richardson’s produce : 

1832. A b. f. by Marshal Ney, he 
by John Richards, out of the Meg of 
Wapping. 

1834. A b.c. by Duke Argyle, he 
by Monsieur Tonson, out of Thistle. 

1835. Ach. f. by Duke Argyle, dead. 

1836. A b. f. by Vertumnus, he by 
Eclipse, dam by Defiance. 

1837. A b. f. by Vertumnus, he by 
Eclipse, dam by Defiance. 


2. Lavy MorGan, was got by John 
Richards, and foaled on the 26th March, 
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1831, her dam Matchless, was got by 
imp. Expedition ; her grandam by Bela 
Badger’s Sir Solomon; her g. grandam 
Aurora, by imp. honest John; g. g. 
grandam Zelippa, by imp. Messenger ; 
g. g. g. grandam Dido, by imp. Bay 
Richmond; gz. g. g. g. grandam Slam- 
merkin, by imp. Wildair ; g. g. g. g. g. 
grandam (imp.) by old Cub. j 

She is with foal by Rowton, and is 
expected to drop it daily. 


3. LEANNAH, a b. m. was got by 
Seagull, he by old Sir Archy; his dam 
old Nancy Air, by imp. Bedford; her 
dam Leannah’s, by Whipster, he by 
Cook’s Whip; his dam by Hambleto- 
nian, see Turf Reg. vol. 6, pages 111 
and 427, for the pedigrees of Whip and 
Hambletonian ; his, Whipster’s gran- 
dam, by imp. Tup, he by Javelin, &c.; 
g. grandam by Hall’s Union, he by imp. 
Slim, and he by bay Babraham, &c. ; 
g. g. grandam by Aeriel; Leannah’s 
grandam Comet, by Col. Taylor’s Yor- 
ick; her g. grandam by Gatewood’s 
Shark, he by imp. Shark; her g. g¢. 
grandam, the dam of the Shark mare, 
was brought to Kentucky, from Vir- 
ginia, at an early day. She was a fine 
mare, and was highly prized for her 
blood-like appearance and her stock. 

Leannah ts sold. 

April 10, 1838. 





Blooded Stock belonging to JamEs and 
SAMUEL Suny, of Lexington, Ky. 


1. Lavy Jackson, by Sumpter, dam 
by Spread Eagle, see Amer. Turf Reg. 
vol. 4, p. 653. 


Her produce : 


1833. B. f. by Trumpator, sold to E. 
Adams. 

1834. B. c. by Mucklejohn, dead. 

1835. March 23, Barbara Allen, ch. f. 
by Collier. 

1836. April 6, James T. Morehead, 
ch. c. by Medoc. 

1837. Vincenta, ch. f. by Messenger 
Duroc. 

1838. April 2, Theatress, b. f. by 
Mucklejohn. 


2. Nancy SHaw, by Sumpter, dam 
by Knight’s Hamiltonian, see Amer. 
Turf Reg. vol. 6, p. 630. 


Her produce : 


1837. Crooked Nose, ch. c. by Mes- 
senger Duroc, dead. 

1838. Timoxena, ch. f. by Messen- 
ger Duroc. James & SAMUEL Sry. 








